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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
omnes 
HE political campaign has continued during the week 
with no appreciable slackening in the rush of speeches. 
Already it is possible to judge in some respects the tendency 
of public opinion, although it remains true that in other senses 
we are engaged in the most incalculable struggle any of us 
can remember. Moderate opinion, which, to our thinking, 
will determine the result of the elections, is showing itself to 
be averse from a single-Chamber system, as proposed, in 
effect, by Mr. Asquith ; but it is, on the other hand, making a 
positive demand for the reform of the House of Lords. We 
have long advocated the reform of the House of Lords, and 
this set of opinion in the constituencies is just what might 
have been expected. It is creditable to the practical nature 
and common-sense of the people in this crisis. 





We have discussed the whole matter elsewhere, and will 
only say here that Mr. Balfour will, to our mind, meet the 
wishes of the majority if he definitely undertakes the business 
of reforming the Lords. We also trust sincerely that he will 
render it possible for those moderate-minded persons who are 
still wavering to vote for the Unionist cause by making it 
clear that he does not advocate taxes on food. It is surely 
the part of statesmanship to bring together the largest 
possible army to oppose the revolutionary Liberal programme. 
For Mr. Balfour has the opportunity of doing something 
much finer than gaining a narrow party success; he has the 
opportunity of saving the country from being delivered into 
the power of its anti-conservative elements, 





The funeral of King Leopold was held on Wednesday in 
pouring rain. The ceremony is described as most impressive, 
though no signs of emotion in the populace were observable. 
In the Chamber the Socialists, headed by M. Vandervelde, 
demanded a public debate on the Address to the new King, 
and withdrew when their request was refused. The Address 
records its inviolable attachment to the dynasty, and its 
gratitude to King Leopold for the acquisition of a vast 
Colonial Empire. King Leopold’s death is described as a 
great national loss, and Prince Albert is welcomed for the 
proofs he has given of his patriotic interest in the 
development of the nation’s life and his sympathy with 
the lot of the workers. We may add that the death 
of King Leopold has only silenced for a moment the 
voice of scandal. In his will he merely bequeaths to his 
children the inalienable property which he inherited, and 
makes no mention of the great fortune he is believed to 
have amassed by his commercial ventures in the Congo and 








elsewhere. The bulk of this, it is alleged, has been settled 
on his morganatic wife, the Baroness Vaughan; and this 
settlement, it is said, will be contested by his daughters. 


The Athens correspondent of the Times in a message 
published last Saturday says that the Cretan politicians are 
disputing whether or not the Chamber should be summoned. 
One side wished it to be summoned before Christmas in order 
to supersede the Provisional Government; the other wished 
that the General Assembly of the island should be convoked at 
once, arguing that a meeting of the Chamber was unnecessary. 
It is probable that the Assembly will be convoked in any case, 
and it is believed that it will arrange for the election of 
Deputies to the Greek Parliament. It would then dissolve, 
announcing that the island would henceforth be governed 
from Athens. If these tactics should be upset by the pro- 
tecting Powers, or by Turkey, a Revolutionary Assembly 
would be called into existence, like that which managed 
previous risings, and Crete would be again in chaos. In that 
case the Powers would probably land troops once more, but 
the Cretans know perfectly well that they have very little to 
fear from such intervention. They have gained nothing but 
advantage from the action of the Powers in the past. 


We have always hoped that Crete would ultimately be 
annexed to Greece, for both convenience and geographical 
propriety suggest that course. But if Turkey decides per- 
manently to stand by her rights of suzerainty, it will be out 
of the question to coerce her. We think that in accepting a 
permanent responsibility for Crete, where she has long lost 
the substance of power, she will be only hampering herself; 
but that is her own affair, and there is no doubt that any 
Turkish Government which proposed voluntarily to abandon 
Crete, even in return for a money payment, would have to face 
a considerable rising of national feeling. We hope, however, 
it will be understood by both Greek and Cretan politicians 
before it is too late that the ambitions of the Cretans, if per- 
sisted in, might well be disastrous to Greece. There is no 
reason to suppose that a war between Turkey and Greece 
would end differently from the thirty days’ war of 1897, and 
Greece certainly could not count once more on being rescued 
so comfortably from her humiliations. 


The libel action brought against Dr. Friedjung by the 
Serbo-Croatian Coalition ended on Wednesday. Among the 
many witnesses for the plaintiffs called during the last week 
of the trial was Dr. Spalaykovitch, the Servian Permanent 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who repudiated the idea that 
Servia had been in corrupt intercourse with Members of the 
Croatian Diet. It finally became quite clear that Dr. Fried- 
jung had been deceived by forgeries, and he was at last pre- 
vailed upon by his friends to publish a statement withdrawing, 
though without any apology, his accusations against the 
plaintiffs. The latter thereupon in their turn withdrew the 
prosecution. It is to be hoped that the result of the trial will 
be to convince the Austrian authorities of the loyalty of the 
Southern Slavs, and induce them to abandon the oppressive 
method of government which has been revived in Croatia by 
Baron Rauch. 





Last Saturday Baron Sonnino described the main proposals 
of the new Italian Cabinet to the Chamber. The programme 
will not be explained in detuil till after the Christmas holidays. 
The Times correspondent says that the Prime Minister laid 
special stress on the creation of two new Ministries—of Labour 
and of Railways—and asked leave to refer them directly 
to the General Committee of the Budget, as that would be 
the quickest method of bringing them into being. This course 
was adopted,apparently on the understanding that the general 
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opinion of the Chamber was not irrevocably committed. For 
the rest, Baron Sonnino frankly declared that it was impossible 
to reduce taxation. The debate offered no clue as to whether 
he will find in the old Giolittian majority enough Deputies 
ready to help him to carry through his policy. In any case, 
he will probably behave with his usual candour, and refuse to 
yield to the temptation familiar in Chambers composed of 
many political groups and sacrifice some vital principle in 
order to make up a working majority. 

The Portuguese Prime Minister, Senhor Wenceslau de 
Lima, resigned last Saturday. This is the fourth Govern- 
ment which has fallen during the present reign. The Prime 
Minister informed the King that he could no longer tolerate 
the bitter hostility of the two chief political groups, which 
made the task of government impossible. Senhor Wenceslau 
de Lima’s Government was a laudable experiment because, 
like the Prime Minister whom he succeeded, he tried to 
break down the system of rotativism. The old gang were 
evidently too strong for him, and, unless the new Premier, 
£enhor Beirao, succeeds where his two predecessors have 
failed, there will probably be a return to the immemorial 
practice by which the two chief parties take office by turns, 
arranging the result of the elections in advance and amicably 
sharing the spoils. 


The official announcement, which had been for some time 
anticipated, was made on Wednesday that Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone had been appointed to the new post of Governor- 
General of South Africa. Mr. Gladstone has been in Parlia- 
ment as one of the representatives of Leeds for nearly thirty 
years. He has held office in turn as a Lord of the Treasury, 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, Under-Secretary at the 
Home Office, and First Commissioner of Works. For six 
years he did his party good service in the position of Chief 
Whip; and since 1906 he has been Home Secretary. 





Lord Cromer in a speech at Sheffield on Friday week gave 
his reasons for asking Unionist Free-traders to support 
Unionist candidates irrespective of their views on the Fiscal 
question. His first reason was that national defence would be 
safer with the Unionists than with their opponents. In the 
next place, he wanted to prevent the disruption of the Empire 
by the gift of Home-rule to Ireland. The continued existence 
of the Church of England must, moreover, be secured, and 
religious teaching must be preserved in schools. There could 
be no doubt that the Liberal Party was deeply tainted with 
Socialism. Finally, it was essential to maintain the existence of 
an effective Second Chamber. It was upon this last point that 
Lord Cromer chiefly dwelt. He strongly urged the reform of the 
House of Lords, though he did not say that “ the hereditary 
principle ought, as some imagine, to be scrapped altogether.” 
But the real importance of a Second Chamber lay, not in its 
composition, but in its power upon occasions of supreme 
importance “to give the people of the country an opportunity 
of deciding what they themselves think best in their own 
interests.” 





On the same evening Lord Milner spoke at Huddersfield. 
After ridiculing the suggestion that popular government was 
in danger from the House of Lords, he declared that he would 
not let himself be drawn into a discussion of the Constitu- 
tional question to the neglect of what was far more urgent,— 
namely, the question of employment. He first criticised 
the financial proposals of the present Government. “The 
Budget is a bad Budget because it taxes rich and poor alike 
in the most clumsy and inequitable way.” The poor people 
would certainly not have to pay more under a Tariff Reform 
Budget. It might be necessary to put fresh taxation upon 
the wealthier classes some day, but “before we dip further 
into Britigh purses let us see whether we cannot, by way 
of a change, get just a little contribution out of the foreigner.” 
Lord Milner went on to discuss the various objections that 
had been raised to Tariff Reform, and declared that “ now was 
the time to free ourselves from the shackles of an antiquated 
erced, to give fair play to British industry, and at the same 
time to open the door which had been banged and barred and 
bolted against our fellow-countrymen in the Dominions.” 


Mr. John Burns broke his long silence on Friday, the 17th, 
when he addressed his constituents at great length. The 





Parliament whose existence had been arbitrarily terminatea 
by the usurpation of the Peers would be known as “ the best 
Parliament of the last hundred years.” After recounting itg 
achievements in a strain of unmixed eulogy, Mr. Burns 
declared that our Navy had been maintained supreme, and 
that “ oar strength is as the strength of ten, because our cause 
is peace.” In all Government Departments there had been a 
social impulse and a humanising element never before dis- 
played to the same extent. As for the Budget, the people were 
going to have it whether the Peers liked it or not. To raigo 
the money required the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had either to tax the poor through their necessities 
or the rich through their luxuries, and he chose the latter 
alternative. The Budget was getting more popular the more 
it was explained and known, and by the time the Election 
arrived it would be enthusiastically received by the people. To 
the parish of Battersea, where ninety per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants paid no Income-tax at all, it was a boon and a blessing, 


Dealing with the opponents of the Budget, Mr. Burns observed 
that “even a Duke should be handled with some degree of 
pitiful compassion,” and that the Lords were “always on the 
side of dogma and drink.” The only reason for their rejecting 
the Budget was “selfish panic.” They were “the victims of 
a sordid fear, a squalid belief that this Budget interferes with 
the ownership and proper taxation of property. ..... Their 
hostility was a selfish anticipation of their future contribution 
to the common burdens.” He had voted in five hundred and 
six divisions out of five hundred and forty for the Budget—a 
record for the Cabinet—and he never believed the Lords 
would reject it. “That is the reason why I was not sooner 
in this fight.” The struggle could only end in one way. To 
the will of the Commons the Lords must bend or they would 
end. But for the inveterate snobbery of the English people 
the House of Lords would have gone long ago. Mr. Burns 
spoke again on Wednesday, and denounced Mr. Blatchford as 
a war-mongering Socialist on the rampage and a mischievous, 
wanton firebrand. 


In the course of a speech at North Sunderland on Monday 
Sir Edward Grey raised the point that it was unfair that 
the House of Lords should have the power of forcing a Dis- 
solution without running any risk that its own Members would 
not be returned at the Election. “If the action of the Lords 
was to be the rule, it could only be carried on by a Chamber 
which was responsible for its own actions.” Speaking at 
Belford on Wednesday Sir Edward Grey maintained that he and 
other Liberals had been advocating the principles of the Budget 
for the last twenty years. Mr. Wyndham, speaking at Dover, 
said that the Prime Minister had declared that the only issue 
before the public was the position of the House of Lords. Yet 
in the same speech he had included three other issues,—those 
of Home-rule, education, and licensing. “ A bribe was offered 
to Mr. Redmond; hopes were held out to Dr. Clifford; Mr. 
Snowden was told that he need not despair of the social 
millennium.” But the really important questions before the 
country were national defence and unemployment. “At the 
Albert Hall Mr. Asquith ignored both those questions.” We 
may note that in a powerful speech at Burnley on Tuesday 
Lord Curzon stated that he most earnestly believed that the 
Unionist Party were going to take up the reform of the 
House of Lords. 


On Tuesday Mr. Asquith delivered speeches in Liverpool 
and Birkenhead. At Liverpool he warmly defended the 
measures taken by the Government for national defence. 
“T do not believe,” he said, “that ever since the close of the 
great war nearly a century ago the Navy and the Army have 
been better equipped and organised, each to perform its own 
part in the great combined work of national and Imperial 
defence, than they are to-day, after four years of Liberal 
administration.” At Birkenhead Mr. Asquith spoke mainly 
of Free-trade. He derided Mr. Balfour, “who for seven 
Sessions has successfully evaded all attempts to extract 
from him an intelligible definition of Tariff Reform, and I 
confess that I admire his consistency.” At the end of his 
speech, however, Mr. Asquith dealt with the question of 
the House of Lords, and asked his audience whether they were 
going to send the Liberals back to Westminster “ to waste 
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another four years in idle parades and debate, or backed by 
their authority not only to be a kind of superior debating 
society, but to make the laws of this country.” We may also 
quote a remarkable comment upon Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
Lancashire speeches,—“ speeches which I venture to say, in the 
closeness of their reasoning, in the accuracy of their facts, 
andin the statesmanlike elevation of their tone, present a 
most refreshing contrast to the heated rhetoric and argumenta- 
tive recklessness of some of those who are prepared to be his 
censors.” The last ten words form a most striking example 
of that figure of speech which the grammarians called 
rapa mpogSoxiay. 





Mr. Lloyd George delivered a charactcristic speech at 
Cardiff on Tuesday as president of the Welsh National Liberal 
Convention. “Greed,” he observed, “is the wildest of all 
chauffeurs ””"—Mr. Lloyd George ia curiously fond of motoring 
metaphors—* and the House of Lords has dashed madly under 
the impulse of its driver.” The Lords could not be trusted 
with dangerous weapons: they were dangerous themselves. 
Liberals were sick of this garrotting of Liberal Bills, and 
Wales had a special grievance against the Peers, “It was 
a small country, and therefore could be oppressed with 
impunity.” The House of Lords was not a brave Assembly ; 
it was a House of Fears, It was absolutely no good sending 
up a Disestablishment Bill to that House as at present 
constituted. “The first thing was to settle the veto of the 
Lords, and ‘all these thiags will be added unto you,’” 


Mr. Lloyd George reaffirmed his version of the Gorringe 
cease—which he declared had never been answered in the 
House of Commons—and of the “little tailor’s shop” in 
Cardiff—“if he spoke of it being next door to the Castle 
he would not mean bang up to the door”—and after giving 
further illustrations of the inequality of rating drawn 
from Lord Bute’s estate, remarked: “ Who is Barabbas, 
I would like to know?” Mr. Lloyd George went on to say 
that the Peers “stood by and cheered and hounded on” 
when poor cottars in Ireland were thrown by hundreds 
and thousands out of the hovels they had built with their own 
hands. The Lords were not there to protect honesty and 
industry against confiscation, but to defend monopoly which 
plunders industry. They (the British people) were not 
a nation of wreckers, and were not bent on smashing any- 
thing up, except the six hundred persons congregated in the 
House of Lords, where the same feeling prevailed as in a 
lunatic asylum. At Lianelly on Wednesday Mr. Lloyd 
George was in the same vein. These speeches, with their 
passionate appeal to class hatred, may inflame extreme 
partisans, but they are not likely to convert the “ balancing” 
elector. 


Under the heading “Mr. Lloyd George and Noncon- 
formity,” Sir Robert Perks contributes a remarkable letter to 
the Times of Tuesday. Speaking merely as “an ordinary 
Wesleyan Methodist layman,” Sir Robert Perks asserts that 
the Federation of Free Churches which organised the meeting 
has no authority officially, or even indirectly, to represent the 
Free Churches, and least of all does it represent the Wesleyan 
Methodists, who numerically stand next to the Church of 
England in Great Britain. “For every one Roman Catholic 
voter in England and Wales there are six Methodist voters, 
and of these four are Wesleyans.” “The priest in politics” 
and “politics in the pulpit” have never been appreciated 
by the Methodists; but Sir Robert Perks is moved to 
wonder at the flexibility of the principles of the Baptist and 
Congregational Churches when the fortunes of their political 
party are at stake. For while they denounce the interference of 
the priest in politics, yet their own ministers claim to shape 
their policy and issue to their Churches their marching orders 
in the coming electoral struggle. The only speakers on Mr. 
Lloyd George's platform were six Nonconformist clergymen, 
none of them Wesleyans. This abstention Sir Robert Perks 
attributes partly to the power of the Wesleyan laity, partly to 
the number of moderate politicians to be found in that com- 
munity. 





After this remarkable picture of priest-ridden Noncon- 
formity, Sir Robert Perks rebuts Mr. Lloyd George’s assertion 
that the Government had done their best for Noncon- 
formity. On the contrary, he maintains that they have 








not even done their second best. They have turned a deaf 
ear to reasonable demands for much-needed reforms in the 
past, and have given no pledges for the future. “Mr. Lloyd 
George says that Nonconformity stands at the parting of the 
ways. It is not the first time in recent years that the Free 
Churches have stood there. We did so in 1885. Noncon- 
formity had then to choose between Mr. Gladstone with Irish 
Home-rule and Mr. Chamberlain with religious equality. 
Nonconformity took the former path; and we have lived 
bitterly to rue the day. For a third time Mr. Asquith now 
offers the country Home-rule. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill offer Socialism.” 


Nonconformists, continues Sir Robert Perks, must act with 
greater unity and courage if they are to expect any attention 
from their political leaders. At present they have neither a 
programme nor aleader. “In theabsence of the explicit pledges 
which Nonconformists are entitled to receive from the Govern- 
ment, it will not be surprising if some say: ‘If I have to choose 
between Socialism and Tariff Reform, I prefer Tariff Reform.’ 
Others may say: ‘I am a Free-trader and a Disestablisher 
so I cannot vote for the Tories; but I am not a Socialist, 
neither am I a Home-ruler, and I therefore will not vote for 
the Government, so I shall abstain.’” The position of the 
moderate Nonconformists has never been defined more clearly 
or forcibly than in this remarkable letter. 


On Tuesday the House of Lords by a unanimous decision 
affirmed the decision of the Court of Appeal that a Trade- 
Union cannot legally impose a levy on its members for the 
payment of Parliamentary representatives. The majority 
of the Judges found that the levy was ultro vires. Lord 
Shaw in his judgment held that the constitution of the 
Labour Party was fundamentally illegal, adding that “ it 
needed little imagination to figure the peril in which Parlia- 
mentary government would stand if, either by the purchase 
of single votes or by subsidies for regular support, the public 
well-being were liable to betrayal at the command or for the 
advantage of particular individuals or classes.” In the face 
of such a judgment, the alteration of the law, as the Daily 
Chronicle remarks, is neither probable nor desirable. We 
cannot help hoping that it may tend to open the eyes of 
Trade-Unionists to the virtues of that independence for which 
Messrs. Burt and Fenwick have so manfully contended. 

On Monday evening the large drapery establishment of 
Messrs. Arding and Hobbs at Clapham Junction was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. As many as four hundred assistants 
were employed by the firm, and at the time of the disaster the 
shop was crowded with customers making their Christmas 
purchases. The fire, which seems to have been caused by the 
fusing of an electric wire in a window, spread with very great 
rapidity, with the result that some of the assistants upon 
the upper floors of the building found themselves cut off. 
Many of these were forced to jump from the windows, and so 
received serious, and unfortunately in some cases fatal, 
injuries. Although a loss of at least eight lives is sufficiently 
terrible, we cannot help feeling that it was only the courage 
and self-control of all those involved which prevented a much 
graver calamity. 


On Tuesday the University of Copenhagen issued its Report 
on Dr. Cook's claim to have reached the North Pole. It finds 
that Dr. Cook provides no evidence that he went there, and 
one clause of the Report implies a strong censure on him for 
having presented to the University as scientific documents 
papers which are quite unworthy of the name. Thus the 
claim of Dr. Cook is finally dismissed, and this modern 
Psalmanazar is exposed beyond hope, we should think, of 
recovering his reputation. We sympathise with the Danish 
people, whose generosity and hospitality made them a prey to 
a gross deception. Dr. Cook, who is said to have made much 
money, has vanished. The most charitable explanation of his 
actions is that he is not wholly responsible for them; but his 
alleged success in turning the episode greatly to his financial 
advantage makes one hesitate to accept the explanation. 








Bank Rate, 44 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Dec. 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Thursday 82}—Friday week 823. 
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TOPICS 


THE APPEAL TO MODERATE MINDS. 


HE more we examine the principles which are being 
laid before the electors by both political parties, the 
more are we convinced that the result of the General 
Election will have a determining influence on the course of 
British progress such as few living politicians have helped 
to exert. The strugg!e is plainly between the conservative 
elements in the country and the anti-conservative elements. 
Now that these forces are brought into direct opposition 
the struggle must, of course, go on continuously till it is 
ended decisively one way or the other. There can be 
no drawn campaign, no stalemate. The result of the 
approaching elections must lie to an unusual extent in 
the hands of the moderate politician,—the silent voter 
who does not come much into the open, who is not 
violently attached to either party, and about whom really 
very little is known by the party managers. We have 
remarked in a previous article that this type of voter has 
been strung up to a pitch of extraordinary alertness, and we 
should not be surprised if the elections turned out to be 
a triumphant demonstration of his power. Mr. Lloyd 
George continues to speak with his usual recklessness and 
violence, and with a style and taste which his supporters, 
with well-meaning injustice, are fond of describing as 
Celtic. He may be safely left to do his work in his own 
way, as we have little doubt that every speech he makes 
estranges a certain number of moderate thinkers who 
reflect on the enormous power which is placed in the 
hands of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and who remember 
the high associations of that great office. Mr. Asquith, on 
the other hand, speaks with a quictness and austerity, 
admirable in themselves, which do not bear on their surface 
a plain indication of the anti-conservative principles 
to which he is unfortunately allowing himself to be com- 
mitted. He proposes to sweep away the only checking and 
revising functions of any reality which the Lords possess, 
and having thus cleared the arena of all obstructions, to 
drive through a Home-rule Bill at whatever speed the 
horses may choose to bolt with the carriage. But 
doubtful as public opinion may be about many of the 
problems now before the country, we are persuaded that 
there is no hesitation whatever among moderate-minded 
persons—among them we include moderate Liberals—on 
one point. They do not, and never will, desire a single- 
Chamber system. What they do desire, in the manner of 
old-fashioned Liberals, is to have the services of two sets 
of brains rather than of one set, while at the same 
time they are rapidly coming to see that when these two 
sets of brains cannot reach an agreement there must 
be some system of settling the dispute. They, in fact, 
want a Second Chamber more capable than the present 
House of Lords of taking its share in the legislative work 
of the nation, and they think, as Lord Cromer said in his 
fine and temperate speech at Sheffield, that the time has 
gone by for a man to sit in that House for no other reason 
than that he is the son of his father. They recognise that 
a reformed Second Chamber, containing all that is best 
of the present House, and substituting new sources of 
strength for its present weaknesses, would be more power- 
ful than the House of Lords as we know it. But they are 
not afraid, like the Liberals, of reforming the House of 
Lords merely because it would become stronger, nor yet 
because it would be normally conservative in character. 
Every Second Chamber, if it is to discharge the 
functions of caution at all, is bound to be conservative. 
The only way to settle deadlocks between two Houses 
(one of which has been directly elected as_repre- 
sentative of the people, and the other of which sits as 
an Upper Chamber by right of experience and public 
service) would be to introduce some method of referring 
them to the whole electorate for a final decision. Our 
readers know that we think the Referendum by far 
the best device for the purpose, and we would ask 
moderate-minded persons, who have the same faith in 
democracy as we have ourselves, to ask themselves whether 
a Referendum is not the only condition on which they can 
continue to avail themselves of the services of any Second 
Chamber worthy of the name. In another article we have 
referred to the necessity for Mr. Balfour to promise 
definitely a reform of the House of Lords. We need not 
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therefore discuss that matter here. We are perfectly clear 
in our own mind that the vast majority of cool-headed 
and sensible persons desire such a reform, and we have 
long been satisfied that the desire is reasonable. The 
great danger is that electors should lightly accept Mr. 
Asquith’s proposals because they think that Unionists 
are indifferent to reform of the House of Lords. We 
have been much struck this week by reading a volumg 
entitled “The Crisis of Liberalism,” by Mr. J. A, 
Hobson (P. S. King and Son, 6s. net). Mr. Hobson 
is a prophet to the disciples of the fashionable modern 
Radicalism which has a Socialistic tendency, but he ig 
a man who thinks boldly for himself, and he is not at 
all under the delusion, to which his politieal friends are 
@ prey, that Mr. Asquith’s scheme for dealing with the 
Lords will not establish a single-Chamber system. He 
admits that in effect it will. He adds that such a system, 
though he is ready to support it temporarily, is not 
desirable, and could not be accepted as permanent. He 
looks on the other side of the shield, in fact, and foresees 
that even if Liberals never wanted to have their own 
measures revised, they would be very sorry to have a Tory 
Government in power without any check on the intro- 
duction of reactionary measures. He accepts, then, the 
principle of a Second Chamber, but confesses, as we have 
confessed above, that a Second Chamber is bound to be 
conservative in character. How, then, can a check on 
the House of Commons be maintained and the principle of 
popular government survive? His answer is our own,— 
in the last resort the decision must always come from 
the people themselves by means of a Referendum. That is 
good, plain sense; we congratulate the Radicals on their 
prophet, and trust that they will listen to his voice. Mr. 
Asquith’s headstrong leap towards a slippery slopo 
certainly looks foolish beside this careful argument in 
favour of a steady advance in democratic government. 
Will any moderate minds really be found on the side of 
Mr. Asquith’s policy on the election day ? 

The questions of the House of Lords and of Home-rule, 
however, are not the only ones on which there is now an 
appeal to moderate minds. There are the questions of 
national defence, of the continued existence of the Church 
of England, of religious education—nearly all Socialists 
are committed to secularisation—and lastly, Socialistic 
legislation. On all these points it seems tous that the 
moderate-minded man can trust himself in this crisis, 
whatever may be true of the future, more safely to a 
Unionist Government than to a Liberal Government. 
It may be quite true that most Liberals do not believe 
in a godless education and do not believe in Socialism; 
but if they are returned to power it will be under 
conditions which will expose them more than ever to 
pressure from their political allies of what Continental 
Parliaments call the Left. We are sometimes told that 
as Liberals are not Socialists, it is am insincerity on 
our part to emphasise the dangers of Socialism. But 
we ask whether the oppressive and choking atmosphere of 
Socialism is not already sensibly felt in the land when 
such sincere, industrious, and experienced Parliamentarians 
as Mr. Burt, Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. Richard Bell have the 
Labour organisations brought into operation against them 
because they have refused to sign away their freedom and 
act slavishly as the paid delegates of a caucus? Such 
tyranny is the very negation of Liberalism as it used 
to be understood. It is unnecessary perhaps to defend 
ourselves against the charge that by supporting the 
Unionists we shall be faithless to I'ree-trade. We hold 
that the Liberals, in proportion to their opportunities, have 
been the chief enemies of Free-trade. And the danger to 
Free-trade from the Unionists, great though it be, is at the 
moment less than the numerous dangers of the promised 
Liberal legislation. There are only two programmes before 
us, and woe must necessarily vote in favour of one of them. 
We are thus in the position in which moderate persons very 
often find themselves of having to choose the course which 
they dislike the less. Of course, if all moderate persons 
lived in Preston, they could not be in the least doubt, for 
they would be able to vote for Mr. Harold Cox, who, while 
he is in favour of the retention of a Second Chamber and of 
religious education, is opposed to Home-rule and Socialistic 
legislation, and is a Free-trader to boot and one of the 
wisest economists in the land. But as it is not our good 
fortune to have a vote in Preston, we must choose the 
lesser of two evils as they are presented to us. That will 
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——— 
not prevent us when the time comes from fighting tooth 
and nail, as we certainly shall, to upset the disastrous 
policy of Tariff Reform. 

We have only one point to add. We believe that Mr. 
Balfour would help an enormous number of moderate- 
minded persons to decide finally that it is their duty to 
vote for a Unionist candidate, and thus support the con- 
servative as against the anti-conservative elements in the 
coming struggle, if in addition to promising the reform of 
the House of Lords he would make -it perfectly clear that 
he is not in favour of taxing food. In that case we venture 
to say that practically the whole of the “ balancing” vote 
which was cast on the side of the Ifberals four years ago 
would be transferred to the Unionists. We would go 
further, and say that many moderate men whose vote has 
been consistently Liberal for many years would be swayed 
by some of the considerations which have appealed so 
forcibly to Sir Robert Perks (whose remarkable letter to 
the Times we have summarised elsewhere), and that the 
elections would be turned by the forces of moderation. 
There would be brought into play the permanently Whig 
character of the British people. 





THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


HE letter from Lord Rosebery which was published 
in the Times of Tuesday emphasises a real weakness 
in the position of the Unionist Party. He has studied Mr. 
Balfour's address to the electors of the City of London 
without finding in it any assurance that if placed in power 
by the result of the elections the new Government “ will 
undertake the reform of the House of Lords.” The text 
of this document certainly bears out Lord Rosebery’s 
reading of it. Mr. Balfour is not, indeed, a pure Con- 
servative in reference to the composition of the Upper 
House. He will not say that it “cannot be improved.” 
But this is nothing more than holds good of all 
human institutions. In every one of them there is some 
defect which derogates, however slightly, from their claim 
to be as good as they might conceivably be made. If 
nothing more than this can be said of the House of Lords, 
the day of reconstruction is indeed far off. We are not 
likely for a long time to come to have leisure to take our 
Constitutional machinery to pieces with no more pressing 
object than to make it theoretically perfect. Nor is there 
anything in Mr. Balfour’s address to imply that he will 
quarrel with this way of putting the case. “ All such 
schemes,” he holds, “are but remotely concerned with 
the present issue.” We confess that this seems to us 
about the least appropriate thing that can be said of 
the reform of the House of Lords. We can imagine 
an opponent of reform arguing that for the purpose 
for which the House of Lords exists it is as good 
as we are likely to make it. Its real, though very 
occasional, function, he would maintain, is to insist on 
an appeal to the country, and for this object a purely 
hereditary Chamber, a Chamber three-fourths of which 
hardly ever attend a debate, and are only whipped up by 
their leaders now and again to make a Dissolution 
inevitable, is as good as any other. But when an 
Election is about to decide whether the House of Lords 
has or has not usurped a power which does not properly 
belong to it, we should have thought it impossible to 
contend that the constitution of the House is “but 
remotely concerned” with the issue. It seems to us 
rather that the questions an elector is most likely to put 
when he is asked whether he wishes the House of 
Lords to retain the powers it now possesses would 
be,—what sort of a body the House of Lords is, of 
whom it is composed, and in right of what qualifications 
its Members hold their seats. It may be inconvenient to 
include the composition and functions of a Second 
Chamber in the same discussion. But in sucha controversy 
as that on which we are now embarked this is a simple 
necessity. It will not be open to the Unionist Party to 
decline it except at the cost of gravely lessening their 
chances of coming back conquerors. 

We are not of Lord Rosebery’s opinion that the Liberal 
electors will he equally insistent upon this point. The 
Government, as he quite truly says, “wishes the 
Second Chamber of the future to be a pliant phantom.”’ 
But this desire, as it seems to us, is likely to make 
them anxious to leave the House of Lords as it is. The 


object of any change in its composition must be to 





make it better fitted to do its work, and when the chief 
anxiety of the Government is to take the really important 
part of its work out of its hands, they will naturally 
be inclined to leave it in undisturbed possession of 
all its faults. The chief stock-in-trade of Ministerial 
speakers in the present campaign is the purely hereditary 
character of the House of Lords. What is the title by 
which a Peer ordinarily holds his seat? The fact that he 
is his father’s son. What better text can a popular orator 
desire? He has all the eccentricities of heredity at his 
command—all the instances in which clever fathers have 
stupid sons, or good fathers bad sons—and this is just the 
material of which an effective appeal to a popular 
audience can most readily be manuiactured. The most 
significant part of the Prime Minister's speech at the 
Albert Hall was his declaration that neither he nor any 
other Liberal Minister is “ going to submit again to the 
rebuffs and humiliations of the last four years.”’ Trans- 
lated into plain English, this means that if a Liberal Bill 
does not become law with the consent of the Lords in one 
Session, it will become law without their consent in the 
next. In order to gain the consent of the electorate to 
this radical change in our Parliamentary methods, this 
virtual abolition of the bicameral system—a system of 
which Mr. Asquith says in the same breath that he sees 
in it “nothing inconsistent with democratic principle or 
practice ”—it is plain that the more faulty the composition 
of the Second Chamber is, the more easy a speaker will find 
the task of carrying conviction to his hearers. The Prime 
Minister himself went on at once to push this advantage 
home. The House of Lords, he said, is always the organ 
of the same party in the State. In temper and action it 
is “frankly, nakedly partisan.” It does not attempt to 
control Conservative legislation. It “ mutilates and 
destroys” Liberal legislation. But at this point Mr. 
Asquith stopped short. He was eloquent on the demerits 
of the House of Lords, but silent on the circumstance in 
which these demerits have their root. Every one of them 
can be traced more or less directly to the fact that the 
House of Lords is almost exclusively an hereditary 
Chamber. If the speaker had gone on—as Lord Rosebery 
argues that he will be compelled to do before the elections 
are over—to sketch out a reformed House of Lords, his 
more intelligent hearers might naturally have argued that 
the wisest course will be to wait and see to what use the 
new Second Chamber will turn its powers before making 
those powers worthless. We may mend the House of 
Lords or we may end it; but a Government which is 
anxious to end it, so far as the object for which it is really 
needed is concerned, would be strangely ill advised, as 
Mr. Asquith perceived, if it began by mending it. 

The reasons which would make it indiscreet in Mr. 
Asquith to advocate the reform of the House of Lords 
are exactly those which make it important that Mr. Balfour 
should give that question prominence. As Lord Cromer 
said at Sheffield on Friday week, the House of Lords 
has the great fault of pushing the hereditary principle 
too far. “The time has gone by when a man ought to 
be allowed to sit in a Second Chamber merely because 
he is the son of his father.” There are cases, no doubt, 
in which a man gains much from this fact,—cases in 
which his services to the State seem to derive additional 
lustre from the record of similar services done by his 
ancestors. But when this is true of a Peer it is true 
because he has himself added to the record, and by no 
modification of the hereditary principle would the man 
who satisfies this condition be excluded from a reformed 
House of Lords. It is not our present purpose, however, 
to compare the suggestions recently offered in the direction 
of a Second Chamber which shall not only be efficient, but 
impress the nation with a conviction of its efficiency. The 
one point we care to insist on is the imperative need that 
the defence of the Lords’ powers shall be accompanied by a 
distinct statement on the part of the Unionist leaders that 
if they gain a majority in the coming Election they will 
place these powers in hands better qualified to exercisa 
them. The letters which will be found im another column 
put this necessity in a very forcible way. Our old and 
valuable friend “the man in the street” is not, and 
ought not to be, satisfied with the House of Lords as 
it is. The charge brought against it by Liberals—that 
when a Conservative Government is in power it might as 
well not exist—has too much truth in it. It does assume 
as a matter of course that a Ministry taken from the right 
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party cannot legislate in any fashion save the right one. 
t is abnormally sensitive to any revolutionary element in 
Liberal legislation, and yet allows Conservative measures in 
which this element is extraordinarily conspicuous to pass 
unchallenged. In an Election such as that which we shall 
soon be in the midst of, this is not a charge that can be 
safely neglected. The English people are not so much in 
love with the House of Commons as to be willing to make 
it, in effect, the sole arbiter of the national destinies. But 
they may fairly ask that the Chamber which exercises the 
necessary check upon the House of Commons—which has 
in extreme cases the right of questioning its claim to repre- 
sent the electorate that has sent it to Westminster—shall 
be a Chamber fitted to apply this check on broad principles 
and in an unbiassed temper. The House of Lords as it 
is now constituted does not possess these characteristics, 
and it is essential to the success of the Unionist Party that 
it should be made to possess them. Silence on the part of 
the Unionist leaders now is certain to lose them some votes 
that they would otherwise secure, and it is impossible to 
say with any degree of conviction that it may not lose 
them many. It is only from them that any proposal of 
reform can come with any hope of good results, and the 
causes with the defence of which they are charged will 
inevitably be imperilled if they are deaf to so plain a call. 





A SOCIALIST ON NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


O a certain kind of mind it appears to be an attractive 
theory that because a statement of facts may have 

been introduced to the public notice with an undesirable 
motive, the facts themselves have somehow ceased to be 
true. A good illustration of this mental process is to be 
found in the comments of Liberal newspapers and speakers 
on the articles on the German menace which Mr. Blatchford, 
the well-known Socialist, has been writing in the Daily Mail. 
They believe that Mr. Blatchford’s articles have been pub- 
lished at this juncture solely in order to draw a red-herring 
across the trail of the General Election, and that therefore 
the articles need not be examined seriously. But let us look 
on the matter with common-sense. The assertion that the 
articles were published as an electioncering dodge diminishes 
their force. That is just the thing Mr. Blatchford would 
not desire. As heis an ardent Socialist, and detests the 
House of Lords, as an institution, with the fervour proper to 
his creed, we imagine that he at all events did not procure 
the publication of his articles at this time for the purpose 
of saving the Lords. Whatever use the articles may be 
turned to as a means of distraction and digression, Mr. 
Blatchford’s sincerity may be taken for granted. We 
ourselves rather regret that the articles should have been 
published now, when there are enough issues fully to 
occupy the thoughts of the country—the simultaneous 
attack on democracy by Liberals who would like to govern 
by caucus, apparently under the delusion that their 
wishes must necessarily always be the wishes of the 
democracy, and on the integrity of the United Kingdom 
by the new promise of Home-rule—but our regret is 
aroused only by the reflection that the true things which 
Mr. Blatchford has written may appear for irrelevant 
reasons to be untrue. He feels very strongly the reality of 
the danger to which his country is exposed,and he writes with 
unmistakable passion and earnestness. In choosing this 
moment for the publication of his articles he must, then, 
have argued to himself in this way :—‘ The veto of the Lords, 
their relation to the Commons, the Budget, the Land-taxes, 
the licensing clauses, Home-rule, and whatever other 
questions may be raised at the Election have no significance 
whatever beside the simple fact that if this country were 
conquered the decision on all these matters would no longer 
lie with the British people. The Lords are usurping the 
financial rights of the House of Commons, and when the 
right time comes they must be prevented from doing 80; 
but the immediate task before Englishmen is to make sure 
that any British institutions should be left existing at all.” 
When a man feels like that it is quite beside the mark to 
charge him with flippantly lending himself to a party 
manceuvre. Mr. Blatchford may be used as a stalking- 


horse, but every cool-headed person should remember that 
his articles can be judged ultimately only on their merits 
without reference to their accidental uses. 

Mr. Blatchford has tried to show that Germany aims at 
European domination ; that to attain her ends she must 
outbid Britain in naval power; 


that all attempts at 








ar, 
conciliation and compromise are bound to fail; and th 
. : : ; at 
unless Englishmen face the situation squarely, and mak 
the necessary sacrifices, they will lose their independence 
and their Empire. The loss of independence would mean 
national bankruptcy, and such acute suffering to the 
whole industrial population as has never yet been known 
and has probably never been imagined. With this general 
statement we are in perfect agreement, especially as Mr 
Blatchford makes it clear that he brings no charge against 
the German people, for whom he professes a genuine liking 
and admiration. But unfortunately the German people are 
not responsible for German policy, which is kept quite out- 
side their cognisance, and which has shown no signs of 
departing from the tradition of “ blood and iron” manifested 
in the successful wars against Denmark, Austria, and 
France. The peculiar significance of Mr. Blatchford’s articles 
is, of course, that they are a warning entirely contrary to the 
general tendency of the Socialistic creed. They have already 
exposed the writer to a good deal of denunciation op 
Socialistice and Radical platforms. Yet he has not written 
these articles “ for the good of his health” ; he has written 
them because he believes them to be not only true but 
necessary. We can only hope that he will not end his 
efforts with these articles, but will continue to preach the 
necessity of being prepared, because he can claim sucha 
hearing from the working elasses as few other men in the 
country could command. There need, after all, be no 
question of stirring up illwill between Germany and Great 
Britain; it would only be a question of insisting on the 
absolute need for Great Britain to remain mistress of 
the seas if the Empire is to survive. Further, Mr. 
Blatchford’s warning is likely to have more effect 
when it can no longer be said that his articles 
are being published for electioneering purposes. The 
Navy that we need would keep to the two-Power 
standard, without reference to the question whether 
one of the two strongest foreign naval Powers was 
friendly to us or not. If we once began to rule out 
other Powers on the ground that they were unlikely ever 
to be hostile to us, we should be making imvidious dis- 
tinctions which would almost have the form of a challenge 
to those whom we decided to class as unfriendly. More- 
over, we would add the advisability of a spurt in ship- 
building—say two keels to one—simply to prove to Ger- 
many that her challenge is foredoomed to failure,—that 
we are still untiring in the race, and still have the deter- 
mination to use our resources to the very end in order to 
maintain our supremacy. 

When Mr. Blatchford comes to the question of the 
Army we are unable wholly to agree with him. The prob- 
lem of British defence, he says, is the defence of France. 
His argument is that the invasion of France is even a greater 
danger than the invasion of Britain. The British Navy 
might destroy the German Fleet and ruin German foreign 
trade, but the German Army would still overrun France, 
and would retain the strategic points of Calais at one end 
of the Channel and Cherbourg at the other. She would 
have, besides, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp, which 
Napoleon said was like a pistol pointed at the heart 
of England. Therefore, according to Mr. Blatchford, if 
Britain cannot put a great army into the field to help 
France to save herself, the British Navy cannot avail us in 
the long run. He has gone beyond the point of demanding 
universal military training, and demands conscription. 
Here we join issue with him. We agree that the problem 
of British defence is the defence of France, but we could 
help France on other lines than he supposes. Our true 
military policy is to have a Home Defence Army or 
Militia on the Swiss model capable of thrusting back 
from our shores any number of invaders who might 
slip through our naval line, and a comparatively small 
but efficient Regular Army. If France were involved 
in & war in which we felt bound to help her, that 
Regular Army would be without reserve at her disposal, 
but we do not feel called upon to sacrifice the privileges 
of our insular position and enlarge our Regular Army for 
the express purpose of making it suitable for service with 
conscript armies. We might ultimately put on the 
Continent an army as large as we had in South Africa, 
say three hundred and fifty thousand men. We do not 
admit for a moment that that army would be a negligible 
quantity, but in any case we could scarcely hope to 
offer a larger one. We are predominantly a naval 
Power, and must remain so. Mr. Blatchford curiously 
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underestimates the value of sea power. We advise him to 
extend his historical reading to that question.. Imagine 
France and Germany at war.> France might be holding 
back the German attack all along- the- line- between 
Belgium and Switzerland. Then Germany might put a 
quarter of a million men in transports and land them in 
the rear of the French, perhaps at- Mont. St. Michel. The 
fear of having such a force behind it would almost paralyse 
the French General Staff if France were fighting alone. 
But if Britain were co-operating with her, and the com- 
mand of the sea were secured, the- situation would. be 
completely changed; the Power which would be using 
transports for a flank attack would be France, not Germany. 
Again, Mr. Blatchford appears to have. overlooked the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. If we became engaged in a war in 
company with France, it would be because France was 
attacked, and in that case the Russian Army would also be 
on her side. But it cannot be made too clear that in 
that case the British Army would be fully at the service 
of France. 

Although we hold that Mr. Blatchford is mistaken in 
thinking that we ought to support a conscript Army as well 
asa great Navy, we cannot leave the subject without saying 
what a keen pleasure it is to read his words about military 
service. We are quite sure that the feeling of the ordinary 
British working man against military service is due to his 
ignorance of it, and the fact that his mind has been made 
up for him by political organisers.. He would not have 
any objection to military service, he would not think it an 
unpleasant experience, and he would not suppose it to be 
a handicap in his subsequent career in civil life if he had 
any first-hand experience of the Army. Mr. Blatchford 
has had that experience, and he knows better. ‘‘ The price 
of service,” he says, “‘ seems to me a trifle.. When I was 
a young man I served seven years in the Army and three 
years in the Volunteers. That is very much longer than 
the service required from young Englishmen to make the 
Empire safe. I served that time and enjoyed it. Having 
served that time I cannot understand the dread and dislike 
which most Englishmen feel towards military service. Such 
a training would do them much more good than harm. 
No. The service is nothing to trouble any young man.” 
He goes on :— 

“I, having been in the Army, have known for forty years the 
mental, moral, and physical advantages of military training, but 
I have never gone out of my way to say so—for political reasons. 
However, of late years those political reasons have seemed to me 
less cogent or less real, while my conviction has deepened that 
universal military training would be the salvation of the British 
race. For military training, if conducted on reasonable lines, is 
not a bad thing but a good thing for all young men. And I am 
sure, and most soldiers will agree with me, that no gymnastics, 
nor athletics, nor sports can replace it. Because military training 
infuses 2 collective spirit and an instructive discipline which can 
be gained in no other way. I have recently attended the German 
and the British Army manoeuvres; and I have recently travelled 
a good deal in England and in Germany. A while ago I described 
in these columns the appearance of our troops in Oxfordshire, and 
the march of the 10th Infantry Brigade through Swindon. Since 
then I have had occasion to visit some of the working-class dis- 
tricts of London, and I have seen something of the London poor. 
The contrast between the young men in Bermondsey and the 
Borough and the young soldiers who marched into Swindon made 
a deep impression upon me. The soldiers were healthy, active, 
merry ; well fed, well washed, properly disciplined, and as fit as 
fiddies, The young men in the London streets were nono of those 
things. Yet the soldiers and the others were of the same class: 
the same material.” 

We do not desire that the young men of Great Britain 
should have two years in barracks, but we do say that six 
months’ compulsory training which would make them fit 
to defend their country, and make their services worth 
having if ever they cared to offer them for other fighting, 
would do them all the good in the world. It would make 
them happier and more self-respecting men. Probably it is 
only a question of time for the democracy of Great Britain 
to recognise that defence of one’s country is an honourable 
service, and that it is a miserably undemocratic practice to 
repudiate all part or lot in what is after all the first 
duty of citizenship. 





SOME QUESTIONS OF COPYRIGHT. 


Sloe ‘Law of Copyright Committee, appointed last 
March to consider the Copyright Convention signed 
at Berlin on November 13th, 1908, have now issued their 
Report. It is in some respects a singular document. 
The Committee have had to examine questions which, 








perhaps, would have considerably astonished the House of 
Commons before whom Macaulay made his great copyright 
speeches ; and possibly, under the changed conditions of 
to-day, Macaulay himself would have found reason for 
agreeing with the Committee’s conclusions. They are 
certainly very different from his own. Briefly stated, the 
chief questions which the Committee had to consider were 
those of copyright in books, in lectures and speeches, in 
architecture, in music, and, in particular, the adaptation of 
musical works to instruments which can produce them 
mechanically,—a difficult problem which only the last 
decade has made it necessary to solve. It cannot be said 
that the Committee have discovered a complete solution for 
this or for other difficulties, but they provide, at least, in 
their recommendations a basis on which to work. 

To authors, no doubt, the most important of the 
Committee’s expressions of opinion is that the term of 
copyright should be lengthened. At present it stands at 
forty-two years, or seven years from the death of the 
author, whichever period happens to be the longer. The 
Committee recommend that it should be fixed at fifty years 
from the author’s death in every case, and in the altered 
circumstances of the day that is certainly a juster way of 
treating an author’s property than the existing law. That 
is easily seen by a reference to the very arguments used by 
Macaulay in opposition to the Bill brought in by Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd in 1841, the object of the Bill being to 
extend the period of copyright in a book to sixty years, 
reckoned from the death of the writer. Macaulay’s main 
argument was that the extension of the period of copy- 
right led to books being difficult to get and dear to 
buy, and that the longest period of copyright did not 
necessarily bring about the end aimed at by the promoters 
of the Bill, which was the protection and enrichment of 
the author’s descendants. He took as instances from which 
to argue his point the cases of Dr. Johnson and Milton's 
granddaughter. Dr. Johnson, he said, died fifty-six years 
ago. If the law were what the Bill proposed to make it, 
somebody would be in possession of a monopoly of Dr. 
Johnson's works. Probably that somebody would be a 
bookseller. As a result, Dr. Johnson's works would be 
scarce and dear. But, the law being what it was, they 
were broadcast and cheap. “I can buy ‘ Rasselas’ for 
sixpence; I might have had to give five shillings for it. I 
can buy the Dictionary, the entire genuine Dictionary, 
for two guineas, perhaps for less; I might have had 
to give five or six guineas for it.” And would 
Dr. Johnson be any the better off? He would not, of 
course. Then take the case of Milton’s granddaughter. 
Was she in any way benefited by the copyright of 
“ Paradise Lost” being held by Jacob Tonson? LEvery- 
body who wanted Milton’s works must buy them at 
Tonson’s shop and at Tonson’s price, and she, the grand- 
daughter, meanwhile is reduced to destitution. ‘ Milton's 
works are under a monopoly. Milton’s granddaughter is 
starving. The reader is pillaged; but the writer’s family 
is not enriched.” All that is very forcible, but it is not 
an argument which affects the question to-day. In 
Macaulay’s time books were far more expensive, and fewer 
were printed. Authors expected to make their profits out 
of a small public, who paid very highly for the privilege 
of reading them. To-day the object aimed at is to obtain 
the widest public possible. The desire of publishers and 
authors alike is circulation, not limitation. Nor does 
Macaulay’s argument meet the point that if Dr. Johnson 
had had a son to whom he wished to leave his property, 
or if Milton had controlled his copyright in the interests 
of his descendants, both would have felt that thev 
were leaving more, and wished to leave more, behind 
them. It may not be every writer’s desire to do 
that, but it is unquestionably the legitimate desire 
of many. Writers who make their living by their 
pen are as anxious as lawyers or doctors or any 
business men to make provision for their families. 
Only a very few make large incomes; but it may well be 
a consolation and an encouragement to others, trying to 
do the best work they can, to hope that posterity may 
judge them more highly than their contemporaries, and 
that they may be leaving for their children a source of 
income derived from their books,—the only capital they 
could collect in their lifetime. Macaulay spoke of Milton's 
descendant ; we are reminded of Dickens’s granddaughters. 
When their names appeared in the Civil List a short 
time ago, it must have seemed incongruous to many 
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that editions of Dickens were still being bought for every 
schoolroom. 

Other questions on which the Committee give their 
decision are much more complicated. One is as to the 
rights of “ choreographic works and entertainments in dumb 
show .... which depend practically upon costume 
and get-up and dramatic action, which is not dialogue or 
music.” Is there a grievance here sufficiently widespread 
to demand the interference of the law? The wording 
would appear to include as a proper subject for copyright 
the particular method of this or that comedian in perform- 
ing the cake-walk; but the objections to copying cake- 
walkers may be greater than they appear. A much more 
important point is raised in regard to architecture. The 
Committee have come to the decision that it is desirable to 
enlarge the existing law, which forbids the copying of 
architectural plans, so as to forbid also the copying of 
buildings. This is, on the face of it, difficult, and the 
Committee admit the difficulty. The object is “ to protect 
works of original and artistic character,’ and though it 
may be hard to prove infringement, and damages might 
not be technically provable, “this does not affect the 
principle.” Doubtless; but can the principle be upheld ? 
And is the copying of buildings a sufficiently frequent 
grievance of architects to make it worth while to alter the 
law? It may possibly be so, but it does not seem probable. 
In any case, what of the proof of dishonest copying? 
Suppose an architect builds a church, or a country house, 
or a bank, or a town hall in an “original and artistic” 
manner, and then another architect goes to another town 
and puts up a facade or a spire like the “ original and 
artistic’ one, how is he to be proved to have copied ? Who 
is to date his private sketch-books ? It would be the most 
difficult thing in the world to prove that he could not 
have arrived at his method of treatment by independent 
imagination. Possibly in more recent developments of 
town architecture—in the management of shop windows, 
for instance, which is a matter that has occupied German 
architects of the highest standing—the onus of proof 
might be easier. Possibly in Berlin such designs have 
been unfairly copied. But if the same thing has happened 
often in London, we have heard very little about it. 

We are rightly anxious to see that the law shall protect 
the original and abiding work of men who have created 
and imagined great things, and that they shall be able to 
transmit their property in their work, to a reasonable 
extent at least, to their descendants. It happens occasion- 
ally that they care very little about the matter themselves ; 
er that they are indifferent whether their life’s work 
takes a tangible form, such as a book or a number of 
books. Take, for instance, the work of a journalist such 
as Frederick Greenwood, whose death we chronicled last 
week. He had books published, it is true, but his life’s 
work was in writing and talking on questions of the day, 
and in inspiring others to write, and so, perhaps, to 
mould the history of his time. He leaves little that is 
tangible behind him in the printed pages of his own 
books; but he is not absent, if he is umnamed, in the 
pages of the books of others. Like another inspiring 
ficure, Dr. Sebastian Evans, whose death followed his so 
quickly, he lives still in the work of men who have come 
after him. It is a choice which all writers must make, 
of course, whether they will devote themselves to the 
journalism of the day or try for literature that is to 
last ; but it is not given to many journalists, as it was to 
these, to leave comparatively so little of their own written 
work in a tangible form behind them, and yet to have 
scored their character so deep in the minds and books of 
living men. 





THE CHRIST OF HEBREWS. 
’ » think ye of Christ?” This is the question 

which every writer in the New Testament sets 
himself to answer, each in his own manner. The Evangelists 
deal with the Christ of history, the writers of the Epistles 
with the Christ of experience. The bona sides of the portrait 
given to the world in the Gospels has stood the fiery test of 
scientific criticism, but what test can be applied to religious 
experience? One can only say that the record of such 
experience does not live unless it is true,—that is, unless 
it is typical, unless it finds for ever an answer in 
the hearts of those to whom it is confided. St. Paul's 
Epictles are “true and living yet” rather on account 
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of the religious experience which inspired them than of 
the intellectual system in which it is embodied. The 


struggle between nature and grace remains eternal when all 
forms pass away. The unknown writer to the Hel 


: ° s : rews 
preserved the record of his spiritual experience in the “earthen 
vessel” with which St. Paul supplied him. That vessel * 


waxing old as doth a garment, but the “treasure” with 
cannot change. From the moment that we cease to t! 
him as a theologian we recognise him as a poet, a poct 
inner life. 
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Something of his religious history is implied in his pages, 


Plainly he has ceased to find satisfaction for his soul in the 
sacerdotal system in which he was brought up. Apparently 


he had ceased to believe in it before he “ fled for refuge to 
lay hold upon the hope” set before him, the hope which was 
to become to him “as an anchor of the soul, both sure and 
stedfast, and which entereth into that within the veil.” But 
as is the case with so many men of the poetic temperament, 
he holds in affectionate memory a piety which seems to him 
to belong to the past. The mystical powers of an hereditary 
priesthood are no longer, he affirms, worthy of credence ; they 
were already doubted in the time of the prophets. Minute 
observance of the Jewish law can no longer, he sees, make 
men moral. The ceremonials are now “dead works,” a burden 
which threatens the life of the conscience. He feels, like al] 
sensitive souls, the potent influence of the time-spirit; but, 
unlike some shallow people who acknowledge its speil, he does 
not imagine that the religion of his forefathers was all 
rubbish. He knows that God “at sundry times” has spoken 
“in divers manners.” Their ceremonies and their dogmas 
showed forth the truth in types. They were part of the 
education of man, “ patterns of things in the heavens,” and he 
alludes reverently to “holy places made with bands, which 
are the figures of the true.” Again, he speaks with equal 
kindness and justice of the priests of an obsolete system. 
He known some who were Christlike, some 
memory helps him to conceive of Christ. Such a one 
stands before his mind’s eye. He is an ordinary man, 
no doubt, yet he is called of God, one who can “have com- 
passion on the ignorant, and on them that are out of the way; 
for that he himself also is compassed with infirmity. And by 
reason hereof he ought, as for the people, so also for hi : 
to offer for sins.” Surely the thought of this man is still in 
his heart when he tries to reveal to his readers the Christ, the 
great High Priest of Conscience without technical qualifica- 
tions coming from the tribe of Judah, of whom “ Moses spake 
nothing concerning priesthood,” and serving for ever in “ the 
true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man.” 
Christ also, like the Levite whom He remembers, is full of 
sympathy, for “both he that sanctifieth and they who are 
sanctified are all of one.” Truly “in all things it behoved 
him to be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a 
merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining to God.” 
Because “ he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able 
to succour them that are tempted.” A cold statuesque 
perfection does not appeal to this Jewish 
“ We have not,” he passionately affirms, “an high priest 
which cannot be touched with the fecling of our infirmities; 
but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin.” A High Priest Who “learned obedience by the things 
which he suffered,” Who “offered up prayers and suppli- 
cations with strong crying and tears unto him that was 
able to save him from death,” and Who, so far from being 
free of human fears, knew them in their bitter, primal, 
universal essence, and “tasted death for every man.” 
he teaches, is the Priest Who sacrificed nothing but Himself, 
Who “ through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot 
to God,” and became in some mystical sense a mediator 
between God and man, and the embodiment of a new Cove- 
It is remarkable that in describing this new Covenant 
the poet seeks for no new words. Twice he quotes the 
prophecy of Isaiah as fully explaining his thought. ‘This is 
the covenant that I will make with them after those days, 
saith the Lord, I will put my laws into their hearts, and in 
their minds will I write them.” It is the covenant of 
conscience, the only one which cannot be superseded. 
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It is a commonplace of Biblical criticism to say that St. Paul’s 
Epistles throw little light upon the character of Christ. He 
seldom quotes the words of our Lord, and refers to very few 
incidents in His earthly career. It has even been argued that 
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he was ignorant of its details. Such criticism may be 
mistaken in the case of the Apostle to the Gentiles; it would 
be palpably absurd if it were applied to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The writer’s mind is full of the life of our Lord as 
it is presented to us in the Gospels. Underneath St. Paul’s 
theology is visible a firm grasp of Christ’s humanity. The 
Christ of St. Luke rises before us as we read. The writer to 
the Hebrews accentuates many points which are accentuated 
by the beloved physician, though he makes some others 
as well. The great High Priest whom he would have us 
realise has suffered temptation. He is susceptible of moral 
pity, of moral growth. He has learned obedience in a hard 
school. He understands ignorance,—that rare proof of know- 
ledge and insight. He is sinless, yet of one substance with 
sinners. He cries to God in suffering, in the supreme suffer- 
ing of fear. He wins in the fight with human weakness. He 
makes the supreme sacrifice, yet ever lives to intercede for 
those willing spirits who fail. He has nothing of the disdain 
which belongs asa rule to the strong, and which so often turns 
our admiration cold. There is nothing here of the goodness 
which is the gradual outcome of a process of exhaustion, of 
the attenuation which comes of continued abstinence. The 
febrew poet sees human nature “made perfect,” not pared 
down to the moral atom within. It is this great conception 
which inspires the heart of the poet, and through him appeals 
to his readers. It is a truism to say thatin every age the High 
Priest Whom the Hebrew poet painted has “appeared unto 
many ” within the Church and has proved Himself able to “ save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by him.” 

But the question which interests the religious thinker of 
to-day is not so much what has Christianity to say to those 
in the Church, but has it anything to say to those without, 
an ever-increasing crowd? To every man who is conscious 
of religious aspiration the prophet who wrote to the Hebrews 
undoubtedly speaks. Whatever form of authority we may 
ascribe to him besides, he has surely the authority of a great 
interpreter who clarifies and heightens and adds intensity 
to those common emotions which he is gifted to express. 
Aspiration which reaches a certain height brings with it a 
sense of fulfilment. In the light of this fact we get perhaps 
as near to the secret of the prophetic influence as ordinary 
men can ever get. The man of religious genius imparts 
faith,—z.e., “the substance of things hoped for.” Does not 
svery religious man see, though he may never name, some 
mediator between his mundane self and God? Does he not 
plead his own spiritual potentialities before his Maker? Does 
he not hope that some self will live after his death which, as 
Browning said, is all that he could not be? Are there not 
moments when the humblest man has thanked God for a 
sudden revelation of his own better self, for some one whom 
he has seen as clearly as he has seen that worser self, the 
sight of whom taught him the meaning of original sin, and 
turned the story of the Fall from comedy to tragedy, from 
tragedy to truth? St. Paul, with his keen spiritual insight, 
called that vision “ Christ that dwelleth in me.” He identified 
the “mediator ” both with man and with God, with his own 
better self and with Christ. 
echoes his words. The forms of their theology may be but 
“ patterns of things in the heavens,” but a thousand men who 
dare not use their words, who in the company of the faithful 
dare not so much as lift their eyes to heaven, have shared 
their experience in some lesser degree, and are lighted by a 
spark from the same fire towards truth. 





MORE ANONYMOUS VOICES. 

\ TE boast, and rightly, that to-day is the day of the 
common man; but in a very true sense he has always 

been having his day. In poetry, history, biography, and even 
in Holy Writ, we continually find the page gathering moment 
and drawing its light and meaning from the stated words of 
quite unknown speakers. What should we have learned of 
the meekness of Moses but for the angry demand of the 
people he had laboured to deliver: “ Because there were no 
graves in Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in the 
wilderness ?” When Elijah confronts an idolatrous Royalty 
and priesthood, it is the unbidden cry of the vast common 
assembly, “The Lord, he is the God,” that brings the real 
climax. The compassionate hint of a little captive maid 
brought the Syrian captain, Naaman, within the reach and 
power of a cure for his leprosy. And the lying story of an 


The writer to the Hebrews | 











obscure Amalekite was the strange prelude to that wonderful 
lament of David's over the deaths of Saul and Jonathan 
which has since enriched nearly all the languages of the earth. 
From the New Testament what a human element would 
vanish had we not the words of certain uunamed persons 
whom we yet well know and love as the “ Syro-Phoenician 
woman,” “the man who was born blind,” “the centurion,” 
“the woman having an issue of blood,” “the Philippian 
jailer.” Even for the arrest, trial, and crucifixion of Christ 
no known individual could be held singly responsible. The 
multitude in mass empowered the prime movers by crying: 
“His blood be on us and on our children”; “ Not this man, 
but Barabbas.” 

Naturally, the anonymous utterances that have come down 
to us have been memorable either in themselves or from their 
connexion. Often the touch of nature conveyed has been the 
preservative, as with the complaint of the Athenian citizen 
that he was tired of hearing Aristides styled “the Just.” The 
appeal from “Philip drunk to Philip sober” deserved the 
lasting remembrance given to it, for it pointed out a possible 
referendum that has freed many a man since then from an 
unbearable deadlock. 

An anonymous voice will at times give a national trait ina 
sentence. Who but a Spartan mother would have said to her 
boy, on giving bim his shield for the battle: “ Return with it, 
my son, or upon it”? Or who but a Roman father would 
have met his lad’s complaint of the shortness of his sword by 
the advice to “add a step to it”? When the Judges whom 
Cromwell sent to Scotland were thanked (with a malison) as 
“a wheen kinless loons,” a fair point of difference between 
the two nations was struck out; the Scot always making more 
of his kith and kin than the Englishman,—a fine trait if kept 
clear of injustice and corruption. At another time a grade 
or phase of social life will be hit off. The intractableness of 
the sons of Kings was announced once for all by the old lady 
of Inverness who had been during “the Forty-five” the un- 
willing hostess first of Prince Charlie and then of the Duke 
of Cumberland: “I have had twa Kings’ bairns living wi’ 
me in my time, and, to tell you the truth, I wish I may never 
hae anither.” The voice of “old nobility” is heard in the 
assured conclusion of the French Court-lady of pre-Revolution 
days, “ God will think twice before damning a woman of my 
quality”; just as the splendid freemasonry of the poor speaks 
in the reply of the Prussian soldier upbraided for helping to 
get in the crops of a French peasant upon whom he was 
quartered, “ War is all very well for the swells, but we poor 
folk must help one another”; or as long dwelling in “lone 
poverty's dominion drear” stands confessed in the astonished 
utterance of the poor woman who, on her first view of the sea, 
was “ glad to find something at last that there was plenty of.” 
The best side of Quakerism is shown by the shrewd Quakeress 
who, after hearing Southey relate how he studied Portuguese 
grammar while shaving, read Spanish for an hour before 
breakfast, then wrote or studied till dinner, and filled all his 
day with doing this, that, and the other, quietly asked: “ And, 
friend, when dost thee find time to think?” whilst its faulty 
side is declared in the saying of the lady who, hearing 
Jerusalem spoken of, exclaimed: “ Jerusalem! Jerusalem! It 
has not yet been revealed to me that there is such a place.” 

There are no better indices to character or personality than 
the recorded words of some anonymous speakers. Equal to 
Rosalind or Juliet in romantic love was the German girl 
who, centuries ago, sought her beloved by crying “Gilbert! 
Gilbert!” through the streets of London. We see ina flash 
both mother and son in the remark of the Scotswoman whose 
soldier-laddie had been taken prisoner and chained to a 
comrade: “I pity the lad that’s shackled to oor Jock.” Words- 
worth’s servant, when asked to show a visitor the poet’s study, 
gave her master in a word by saying she could show where he 
kept his books, but his study was out of doors. “ Change 
Kings with us, and we will fight you again!” shouted an Irish 
officer to his English antagonists at the battle of the Boyne, 
and in so saying not only uttered the heart’s wish of a soldier 
for a brave and skilful commander, but also stated in briefest 
form the difference between the martial qualities of James II, 
and William of Orange. 

Kings in disguise have often heard from unknown speakers 
a bit of truth such as Royalty is not supposed to hear 
every day. In this way King Alfred got his well-remembered 
lesson in housewifery, bluff King Hal one in contentment 
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from the miller of the Dee; and Charles II. in bandying 
words with a shoeing-smith during the escape after 
Worcester fight heard to his face the honest wish expressed 
for the capture of “that rogue Charles Stuart.” Rulers at 
all times, going abroad among their subjects, have found a 
fairly trusty barometer in the salutations of the common 
people ; whilst of the natural kings and leaders of men, the 
cries of the multitude have been their loudest and heartiest 
Leralding. The acclamations of the New Model army 
when Cromwell rode into its midst on the eve of Naseby 
made him “but smile out to God in praises in assurance 
of victory,”—a thing he could not do when riding alone 
about his business. Napoleon, in a different way, laid 
the foundation of his power in the intense devotion of 
his individual soldiers to himself. ‘The little corporal,” 
“Old Hundred Thousand,” and finally the tremendous 
“Vive l’Empereur!” that carried the shock of battle all over 
Europe, tell of the marvellous inspiration and fascination 
of his person and name. Wounded men when in the hands 
of the doctor told him to cut a little deeper and he would 
find the Emperor; and even French soldiers imprisoned in 
England—if we are to believe “ Lavengro””—sounded from 
Lehind their iron bars the terrors of his name in the ears of 
passers-by. Such personal tribute has not seldom been almost 
the only (and yet the satisfying) reward of neglected genius, 
as when Sir Charles Napier, snubbed by the Indian autho- 
rities after adding, by hard fighting, a province to their 
dominions, wrote in his journal:—“ Honours! I have had 
honour sufficient in both battles. At Meanee, when we forced 
the Fullalee, the Twenty-second, seeing me at their head, gave 
me three cheers louder than all the firing. And at Dubba, 
when I returned nearly alone from the pursuit with the 
cavalry, the whole line gave me three cheers. One wants 
nothing more than the praise of men who know how to judge 
movements.” And, to conclude our instances of hero-worship 
by a reference not less brave, though not from the field of 
arms, let us recall the shopkeeper quoted in the Life of 
Robertson of Brighton as confessing that when tempted to 
do an unfair thing in trade he went into his parlour behind 
the shop to look at Robertson’s portrait on the wall, and at 
once felt strong to overcome. 

Hero-worship soon passes into helpfulness, given the oppor- 
tunity; and many a time has the small and unknown man or 
woman helped by a timely word the great and renowned. On 
one of Jobn Wesley’s visits to Bath the preaching was inter- 
rupted by that potentate of fashion, Beau Nash, demanding 
why the people came together. Wesley’s usual skill in alterca- 
tion did not forsake him, yet still the unabashed Nash pressed 
his demand. On which one replied: “ Sir, leave him to me; let 
an old woman answer him. You, Mr. Nash, take care of your 
body; we take care of our souls, and for the good of our souls 
we come here.” He replied not a word, but walked away. 
Dr. Dale of Birmingham was one day walking the streets of 
that city in a despondent mood when a poor, decently dressed 
woman, laden with parcels, stopped him and said: “ God bless 
you, Dr. Dale!” Her face was strange to him, and he said: 
“Thank you; but what is your name?” “Never mind my 
name,” she answered, “but if you could only know how you 
have made me feel, hundreds of times, and what a happy 
bome you have given me! God bless you!” “The mist 
broke,” says Dr. Dale, “the sunlight came, I breathed the 
free air of the mountains of God.” And to have roused the 
stricken General Woife from his stupor on the heights of 
Quebec (as one did) by crying out “They run!” and so to 
have lit up his last conscious moments with the glory of duty 
dcne, or to have cheered with the news of victory Moore’s 
anxious yet undaunted spirit as he drew near to death, was at 
least for the unknown speaker to have laid up a proud and 
happy memory; but it also showed that the mouse can still 
help the lion, and that no man, not even the greatest, liveth 
to himself. 

Some anonymous voices live by their humour. Who can 
think of Hugh Miller’s “My Schools and Schcolmasters ” 
without hearing, above the din of trowel and hammer, a 
workman at the top of a building calling toa labourer at the 
hottom who thinks he has a claim to a title and an estate: 
“John, Yerl Crawford, bring us anither hod o’ lime”? A 
dalesman, at the time of Wordsworth’s death, linked even 
that event to comedy by innocently supposing that the poet’s 
wife would carry on the business. And it is doubtful whether 











the Bunyan celebration recently held in London struck a 
brighter spark than did a Sheffield grinder at a football match 
some time ago. The visiting team were called the Pilgrims, 
but they did not show very well. Their play was slow and 
dubious, and that a grinder—quick himself in thought and 
action—cannot bear. Suddenly the gathered thousands were 
roused to Homeric laughter by the ringing call of a swarf. 
stained son of “the wheel”: “Nah then, yoh Pilgrims! mak’ 
a bit o’ progress, will yer?” 

Even when the anonymous speaker himself fails to shine, he 
often fetches fire from others. The lady who complained to 
Turner that she had never seen such sunsets as he painted 
got the memorable reply: “No, Madam, but don’t you wish 
you could?” Some one, sneering in the presence of Emerson 
at the opening sentences of the Declaration of Independence 
as “glittering generalities,” drew from the poet-essayist the 
indignant protest : “ Glittering generalities! they are blazing 
ubiquities!” We owe a debt to that exquisite nobody of 
Salisbury who, in the days of the first Charles, chid and 
disparaged “holy George Herbert” for helping a poor 
teamster on the road, to the disfigurement of his own dress and 
appearance, when coming to the musical party in the Cathedral 
city, for then it was that George Herbert stood up and 
declared that the thought of what he had done “ would prove 
music to him at midnight.” “For,” said he, “though I do 
not wish for the like occasion every day, yet let me tell you I 
would not willingly pass one day of my life without comfort. 
ing a sad soul or showing mercy, and I praise God for this 
occasion. And now let us tune our instruments.” 

How often, too, have panic and disaster, not only among 
indiscriminate crowds, but even among veterans in arms, been 
the result of some sudden cry of fear coming from none knows 
whom ; and how even more marvellous at times have been the 
rally and victorious return when the right word has been 
spoken. 

The natural conclusion of the matter would seem to be a 
steadying and ennobling one,—that great and incalculable 
possibilities attend the uttered word of even the meanest 
of us. 





A HIGHLAND DAWNING. 

BOISTEROUS day of shouting breezes and sun- 

chequered sea had passed into a silent evening cur- 
tained with quiet cloud, and westward in a halo of white 
radiance the sun had gone to rest beyond depths of inter- 
lacing hills. That whiteness is a rarer and a greater thing 
than the pomp of a gold and crimson setting, but a white 
West quickly dims to grey, and to-night the darkness came 
driving fast out of the eastward and followed hard after the 
sun. Never through all the autumn had been so short a 
twilight. ‘The little sandy headlands that step northwards 
from where the links end, and the long hills that run beyond 
them up the coast to fence back the sea, one after another 
gave up their being into the greyness; and the green of the 
links, which lingers often when all colour else in the world 
has fled, passed to-day into the shadows while the pines still 
struck blue into the grey West. Soon they too gave up the 
struggle, and the white mass of the hotel alone stood up un- 
conquered bulking palely out of the darkness, until it too was 
swallowed up, and the blackness of a heavy Highland night 
drew down and in upon the world. 

The tide was coming in, and as it crept up the flat sand the 
rustle of the waves grew nearer and louder, until when the 
last landward sounds were quicted the beat and hiss of the 
water filled all the night, and through the long black hours 
the swing and rhythm of that sound seemed to point and 
measure out the darkness. Eastward the light on Tarbatt 
Ness, prisoned and released as the shutter passed, pricked 
the night with a yellow needle-point of fire and sank again to 
blackness. Inland the last yellow splashes where the hotel 
windows had stared out vanished one by one and the darkness 
lay heavy on links and sea. 

And so the hours passed. Once in the fields inland a 
restless sheep had blundered against a fence, and the twang 
of the wire stung the black air, heard even above the hoarse 
voice of the sea; and once from far below, where the Old 
Course and the heather flats beyond move forward into 
the narrowing Firth, the harsh wail of a gull came up on 
the darkness rasping. All else was silent save the unsieep- 
ing sea, and it might have been that life was gone from the 
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world. And then was wrought that miracle which is the 


first and greatest of the day. The darkness, sea-beaten, lay 
still unbroken, and there was no sound of stirring life, 
et the miracle was performed and the world was awake. 
‘A faint breeze that smelt of the morning came out of the 
black East, and as it passed over the sand hillocks that 
edge the long sixth hole the stiff mill-grass stirred like an 
uneasy sleeper and the rustle of it made the airalive. The 
scent of that breeze and the cool clean breath of it seemed to 
find passage into forgotten deeps of old experience, and in 
those who had watched through the night awoke a great 
exuberance of ancient animal joy in life. This strange 
moment comes before every dawn, when for all who are awake 
and abroad to share in it a great wave of new vigour seems to 
pass over the world, quickening all things into life before the 
day is brought to birth. Till that is come no need to look 


for the morning. But now already there is a change. The 
darkness has become a canopy and not an obsession. There 


is no light as yet; not a shape can be traced in the blackness, 
but there is a void between heaven and earth, which were as 
one before; there is a sense of freedom, of spaciousness that is 
new, and it seems as if room had been made for the light that 
istocome. And then suddenly to the eastward betweon sky 
and sea there is a break, a line of grey, clean-drawn and 
shimmering every moment into whiter brilliancy, and soon 
further up the sky the new day finds rifts in the canopy of 
cloud and marks them outin grey. The space between heaven 
and earth is slowly flooded with the light that pours in 
from the East, and where the falling tide ctill frets and hisses 
below the links a faint line of quivering white is growing 
out of the darkness. A huge sleeper-built bunker looms 
out to the right in shadowy silhouette, and in the landward 
distance the dim outline of the pine-tops is being pencilled 
out faintly grey. Everywhere are whites and greys and 
blacks, but on the westward hills the painter has set up his 
palette of hung mists where the colours of the new day will 
be first laid, and already through the eastern rifts the light 
is pouring in stained to a thick hot red. Tarbatt Ness is 
become a tiny point of silver, and soon it is gone, but the 
long black arm of land whereon it is set is flung across the 
glow, cutting fiery sky from fiery sea. Westward the fire of 
the dawning is caught on the mists, ruby and gold and indigo 
and suddenly upon all the world colour is come again, as it 
comes to the dusty pebbles when the first of the tide has 
lapped them. North and south the dimness is driven back 
till the morning has trembled far out into every distance, and 
given to the heather its brown again, and radiant life to the 
grey, dead mists. For there is nothing in all the world like 
the clear, cool brilliancy of the early light that goes out before 
the sun. Every hollow where the shadows are still crouching 
every black spot guarded by tree or hillock from the East, has 
yet a dark wealth of colour in its heart like the shadowed 
deeps of a still pool, and there is something too that is like 
clear water in the splendid softness of deep colour and dim 
outline that is everywhere. The dark green of the gorse and 
the blue of the heavy pines, the brown stain of the southward 
heather and the red of the trooping rocks,—all these are deep 
rich, radiant, as in full day they dare not be; but the pines 
do not stab the sky clear and hard as when the sun is up, 
nor do the rocks stand jagging out of the yellow sand, rrgzed 
and sharp. For these moments of the dawning are moments 
of mystery, of strange, soft, unreal things, splendid and 
passing like the marvels of an Eastern tale. 

And still it was the time of the dawning and the day was 
not come; still there was silence save only for the sea. At 
last from the folded mists to the southward a faint hard 
rustle like the rustle of dry reeds came up, and soon the air 
was filled with the voices of innumerable crows, trailing like 
along black scarf across the sky. The sound of them was 
like the voice of an awakened world, rasping with the hard 
joy of morning energy, and as they streamed away into the 
East the sun came up out of the sea. J. F. R. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS.* 
{To true Eprror or THE 


A CHILD was in church with his mother, a very young child, 
but one who spoke easily and fluently at three years old. The 
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* Copyright, 





clergyman mounted the pulpit steps amid a hushed congregs- 
tion. And the child in a whisper: “Is he Jesus ?”—*“ No.”— 
“Then is he Punch ?” 

There was nothing irreverent in this. It is one of those 
acute alternatives that can only spring in a child's mind 
Children are the sure purveyors of the unexpected. What 
could be better than the choice of words in this warm evidence 
of love to his mother? She had tucked him up and put the 
light out, and told him he was all the world to her. “And 
you’re heaven and the North Pole to me.” 

Words were always very readily found by this child. “ And 
there we shall see Nannie, so glad to see us, standing at the 
door, with her Hippodrome grin on.” And on another 
occasion: “I took off the top, and I only just putin the spoon, 
and all the egg came caterpillaring out.” He went to see a 
friend with his mother, and this friend in her expression of 
welcome made the mistake of talking enthusiastically about 
him to his face, commenting on how he had grown, and saying 
to him many things to which direct reply was 
impossible. Personal remarks are always embarrassing, 
but be was not without resource. “My Chinese trot,” he 
said pleasantly, and off he went down the passage, his head 
almost under his arm like a football, and circle-describing 
heels. He had a cold commencing. “I've got a sort of 
feeling in my throat as if the moon was there, the pointed 
moon, scratching it, or the sun sticking his beams into it.” 
A red china fish the children used to play with was left out 
by mistake beside their little gardens, within a few fect of a 
stream. “*QOh,’ it 


says, ‘look at me here, parching all night, looking wondrously 


almost 


It was found in the morning amid cries. 
at the water.’” 

One morning his father said: “Go to the window, and tell 
me what sort of day it is.” And his reply came, with a 
note of ecstasy in it: “As shiny as gold! and everywhere on 
the grass, just a little foggier than silver.” Another time: 
“Daddy, I want you to be always with me, always, always, 
till I’m a hobbling old man.” 

His sister one day was mourning the breakage of her doll 
that she was fond of. “Black Mary's broken; yes, she’s 
broken,” voice expressing immense dejection. And _ her 
mother: “Oh, I’m sorry; how did it happen? "—* Well, it 
happened this morning; it happened, when I was very quietly 
breaking her, in bed.” the 
windowsill with coins, some bearing the stamp of Queen 
Victoria: “Four Alexandras, and two olds.” Again, looking 
ata box of caterpillars in cocoons: “And about what time 
will they be flyable?” “This picture really is too beautiful 
for speaking.” It was a large and highly coloured design, 
the cover of a seedsman’s catalogue. 

Two Sisters of Mercy called for alms. He wished to know 
about them, so his mother told him they asked for money in 
order to give it to the poor. “ But they must be very rich.”— 
“No, they have nothing of their own; what they gather they 
share with the poor.” Silence, and an unconvinced expres- 
sion. “What makes you think they must be rich?”— 
“ Because they have such grand, such very beautiful clothes.” 
May he always think simplicity as beautiful. 


A voice to itself playing on 


He was looking one day at a picture of Carlyle. “Why does 
he look so sad ? ’—“ He bad ill-health, and besides that m iny 
things saddened him.”—* What sort of things? ”"—“ A great 
many sad things that go on in the world.” A moment's pause: 
and then, spreading expostulating hands: ‘‘ Well, but Mummie, 
ferrets must eat eggs.” He was fond of carpentering. “I've 
made three splendid things: two steamships and a Calvary.” 
At dinner—“I 
pause that followed, while expectant nurses waited for the 
word “ please,” he added: “I appreciate that word ‘must.’ ” 
-.++-. “C-A-T, cat, and D-O-G, dog; and, I suppose, 
P-U-ENCH, Punch?” 

We were in the South Kensington Museum one day;: 
“Now shall I tell you the wrong of that statue? 


” 


must have some more jelly,” and in the 


David's 
got no sling. 

The sayings of children certainly are a refreshment. This 
was such a pleasant remark to break silence with: “I haven't 
seen a pig, near, for a long time.” One morning he was 
checked for speaking in a whining tone of voice: “ But it 
isn’t me doing it, when I whine. It’s my heart, crying.” 

He was given a Belgian hare as a pet, 
pleased: “I suppose Nannie won't mind, but 
looking from face to face with a challenging eye, 


and greatly 


“I'm 
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afraid I shall have to call him Belly for short.” “ Why 
don’t you go to the North Pole, Daddy?”—*“T've no 
wish to; besides, I'm not a free man.”—‘* Was Nansen 
a free man? I suppose a free man is the sort of person 
who can play jokes on God.” 

His mother heard a conversation during a visit to the 
dentist. “And what are you going to be when you grow 
up ?”—* Oh, I’m just going to be a man.”—*“ But I suppose 
you'll do something, won’t you? ‘There’s no place in the 
world for people who do nothing, who are lazy, and don’t 
ee *__“Not in Ireland?” The dentist was entirely 
nonplussed. “One night, do you know, Mummie, I saw 
Japan.”—“ And what was it like ?”—“Oh, dear little men 
Gressed all in red, golden giraffes, and gardens of shells.” 
And one day, shaking a money-box full to chinking-point and 
the key mislaid somewhere: “You know, Mummie, all my 
money’s quite here, and lost .....” 

One day he went to a village wedding with his mother. 
During the hushed pauses he whispered to his mother: “Isn't 
the clergyman like God himself?” ‘The complete conviction 
in his voice enabled his mother to nod assent. But on 
the way home she said to him: “I suppose you meant 
the flowing robe, the surplice, reminded you of pictures 
you have seen? Or were you thinking of the uplifted 
hand when you said the clergyman was like God?”— 
“No,” he replied; “I meant in the face.” There was nothing 
more to be said. 

One day his mother asked if he felt cold. “Turn your 
collar up, you know, if you do.”—* Yes, I will. But I 
love Brother Wind.” One day at Bible-lesson his sister 
quoted this brother: “You know, he says he has heard 
that when we die we don’t go to Heaven, some people think, 
but to Portugal.” This certainly for a moment was stagger- 
ing, but in a minute or two all was clear, and they were busy 
discussing a Purgatorial state of existence. Motoring on a 
winter evening, and looking back at a town lit up behind 
us: “Is that Salisbury glittering, filled with land-stars ?P” 
“ Mayn’t I go to church with you? ”—‘ You'll find it very 
long, I think.”—“ But I could always go out when we got 
to the serpent.” “You know when I point my dirk at 
people it is something like a curse on a small scale.” And 
«nother time: “ Now that the boys know that I have got a 
watch, they look upon me just as a tool for time.” 

These sayings, again, by a younger child:—‘I wish we 
were going up to Scotland by night.”—* Why? ”—* Because 
I love seeing far away, little shining streams by moon.” 
Another time: “Has God got any dust left? I mean will 
He go on making people?” And one day in church he 
was kneeling by his mother, who was saying during the 
Litany: “Three persons and one God, have mercy upon us, 
miserable sinners.”"—* What?” in a penetrating whisper, 
“three persons at one go?” But explaining in church is at 
best an ear-tickling business; there is generally very little 
achieved. On this occasion there was more perhaps than 
usual, though the right impression had by no means been 
conveyed, for it was found on reaching home to have been 
finally understood as “ Three persons and one goat, have mercy 
upon us, miserable sinners.” 

Children often write verses to amuse themselves, though 
few reach the excellence of those by Marjorie Fleming. 
Perhaps this birthday poem, written to his mother, approaches 
as near as any :— 

“God and Mother love each other, 
God loves Mummie as His Son. 
Every one who sees her loves her, 
She her race in life has won. 
She is very just and right, 
She is every one’s delight, 
She is full of love and grace, 
A kind of flower of all the place. 
To village children she gives toys, 
And makes their life so full of joys. 
To Mrs. Williams she gives a lot, 
Mummie God’s own love has got. 
Into her heart His love He’s poured, 
She will have a great reward. 
She wouldn’t kill the smallest mouse, 
Though she were given the biggest house; 
Angelis shout North, South, and West 
To say that Mummie is the best. 
Even the trees give her salutes, 
They seem to know who’s near their roots. 





aT 
She’s very kind to all the poor, 
Each time they see her they love her more, 
She doesn’t care a bit for dress, 
She’s a festoon of loveliness. 
She is something quite divine, 
And joy, O joy, this mother’s mine.” 
Another year he gave his mother this for a Christmas card: 
“TI know a face, a lovely face, 
As full of beauty as of grace, 
A face of pleasure, ever bright, 
In utter darkness it gives light, 
A face that is itself like Joy, 
To have seen it I’m a lucky boy; 
But I’ve a joy that have few other; 
This lovely woman is my mother.” 
Another of his Christmas cards bore this simple couplet, Let 
it be written in his own spelling :— 
“ Twelv disiples had our Lord, 
You can trust Him, and His word.” 


PAMELA TENNANT, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE DUTY OF UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS, 

[To tas Epiror or tHe “Sprcraror.”’] 
Srr,—In the dilemma in which Liberal Unionist Free-traders 
are placed, it seems a duty for all who have been active in the 
party to make known the position which they take up with 
regard to the impending General Election. Without claiming 
any special weight for their judgment, it is important that 
the relations of confidence between those who have been 
political associates should as far as possible be maintained, 
and that there should be no misapprehension az to the 
grounds of any one’s conduct, such as might lead to the 
fallacious assumption that voting “Unionist” implies a 
weakened attachment to the cause of Free-trade. I should 
therefore be glad if you would allow me to state my full 
adherence to the line which you, Sir, maintain, and that 
on this occasion I shall vote Unionist only because more 
important interests are at stake than those of Free-trade 
itself. 

I desire to see the Constitutional crisis settled, and believe 
that it can only be settled by a reform of the House of Lords, 
a statutory definition of its relations to the House of Commons, 
and an enactment of the mode to be taken for the settlement 
of any deadlock in those relations by an appeal to the nation. 
The last I should prefer to be by a Referendum, putting 
each issue out of the reach of party logrolling, rather than 
by a dissolution of Parliament. There is so much in this to 
which Mr, Balfour is avowedly favourable that his return to 
power, if he will only shake off the habit of delay by which 
Conservative opportunities have been wasted, might quickly 
lead to such a co-operation of reasonable men as would effect 
the settlement desired. Meanwhile no convinced Free-trader 
need fear that when “ Tariff Reform” is produced as a definite 
plan it can quickly be piloted through the storm of jealousies 
and objections which it will arouse. 

But a victory of the policy announced by Mr. Asquith pro- 
mises neither a speedy nor a peaceable settlement of the 
questions at issue. It mast lead to Bills of an opposite tendency, 
one making the victors at a General Election the masters of 
the country with no practical check from any quarier, while 
Home-rule will be the subject of another. It is not to be 
supposed that the Lords will pass those Bills, and so the fight 
will have to be renewed with increased exasperation. Settle- 
ment by agreement between patriotic statesmen will be 
further removed, and may perhaps become unattainable. I 
must decline assisting by a vote to throw the country into 
such confusion.—I am, Sir, &c., J. WESTLAKE. 

3 Chelsea Embankment. 


[To tue Epitror or raz “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Mr. Elliot endorses, with strong approval, the statement 
of Mr. Henry Hobhouse that the Lords by their action have 
“upset the balance of the Constitution,” but I submit that 
this is an inversion of the true state of the case. fy 

Constitution subsists only by virtue of its equilibrium,” and 
in the constantly varying circumstances of our political life 
equilibrium can only be maintained by reverting to the 
general principles on which precedents are based, and one of 
these principles is that neither the Sovereign nor any one of 
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the estates of the realm shall be predominant. When the 
Commons established their power over Supply they were 
struggling against a Sovereign, and Ministers appointed 
by him, who exercised the right of initiating expenditure, 
and even claimed the privilege of levying certain taxes 
without the consent of the Commons. The Commons were 
in fact protecting the taxpayer from having to pay to an 
extent and ina manner of which he did not approve, or to 
which he had had no opportunity of giving his approval. 
The power of granting taxes thus acted as a safeguard against 
the power of initiating them; but both these powers are now 
vested in one body, nominally elected by the people, but 
practically, during their term of office, acting autocratically 
and secretly. If equilibrium is to be maintained at all, there 
is even more need of a check now than there was in the time 
of Charles I. If there is to be no check on the action of the 
Cabinet, we are now already under a one-Chamber system, 
with this added danger, that there is a Second Chamber which 
exists in name only, and is not to be allowed to act ina crisis; 
for there must be no mistake about the fact that what is 
aimed at by the extreme Radicals is destruction of the power 
of the Lords, not merely over finance, but over all legisla- 
tion. To say that the recognition of a power of veto 
over financial Bills in the Lords is to attribute to them 
the sole power of “governing” seems to me a strange 
misconception. Nobody can govern without the power of 
jnitiation, and this the Lords do not claim in financial 
mattera The whole contention may be likened to the case 
of a man who, on buying a very powerful motor-car, refuses to 
have a brake on it for fear lest he or some of his friends 
should be tempted to apply it in such a way as to prevent 
the chauffeur driving the car at all. Lord Morley said the 
other day that he could imagine a case in which the Lords 
would be not only justified in rejecting, but morally bound to 
reject, a “‘ wild-cat” financial scheme. The speeches of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have shown him to be not a 
statesman who is conscious of the dignity of his office and of 
his responsibility to and for all classes of the community, but 
an emotional and harum-scarum politician, deeply tinged with 
violent partisan prejudices, who is incapable of producing 
anything but a “ wild-cat” scheme.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JOHN Murray. 

50 Albemarle Sircet, W. 





(To tae Epiror or rue “ Specraror.”’] 

Srr,—May I, as a Conservative Free-trader, express my hearty 
concurrence with Colonel Pollock’s letter in your last issue 
which seems to me to put the case ina nutshell? For surely 
whatever the evils of Tariff Reform might be, they are not 
fora moment comparable to the chaos and the ruin which 
must flow from that policy of making the rich poorer in order 
to make the poor richer to which the present Government is 
pledged. Moreover, history tells us that there is no finality 
about tariffs, so that if the duties introduced proved oppres- 
sive they would speedily be reduced or repealed. When your 
correspondents speak of Free-trade they seem too often 
inclined to forget that freedom of imports is only a branch, 
and perhaps not the most important one, of the great and 
magnificent system of free exchange of which Cobden was 
the apostle. Freedom of production, as understood by him, 
is dead or dying in this country, and freedom of contract is 
going the same way. Is it any wonder, then, that the British 
manufacturer, harassed at every turn by the tax-gatherer and 
the Government inspector, should desire to place upon the 
shoulders of his foreign competitors some portion of the 
burdens under which he groans P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Leeds. W. RypeEr. 


[To rue Eprror or tax “Srzcraror.”] 
Srr,—Unionist Free-traders do not want Home-rule, and do 
not want Protection. How are they to vote? It seems likely 
that the Radical Party (which is putting a tax on land to 
make it cheaper) will go back to power again. If it does, let 
Unionist Free-traders sce to it that it will be with as small a 
majority as possible. The elections in the boroughs take 
piace first. Let the Unionist Free-traders either abstain or 
vote against Home-rule in the boroughs. It will then be seen 
which way the elections are going, and if the tide seems 
setting in with the probability of a majority for Protection, 
let the Unionist Free-traders in the counties either abstain or 
Vote against the Tariff Reformer. If Unionist Free-traders 





vote scientifically, they can probably make both Home-rule 
and Protection impossible. A dead-heat, with a rest from 
legislation, would benefit the country. Let the Unionist 
Free-traders show that they can make and unmake Ministries, 
and they will be listened to.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. L. OLIver. 
The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 





THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(To tae Eprrom or tae “Sprrcrator.”’} 
Srz,—I wish to add my voice to those of your correspondents 
last week who urged that the Conservative Party should make 
the reform of the House of Lords one of the chief features 
of their appeal to the country. 

Mr. Asquith in his Albert Hall speech has committed bis 
party to the policy of the “limited veto,” which to those 
who are opposed to single-Chamber government must 
seem a contradiction in terms. It is impossible to defend 
such a programme except by non-rational appeals to class 
prejudice and rhetoric about the merits of the “People’s 
House,” which merits are not at issue. But if Conservatives 
content themselves with moving a bare negative they will, in 
my judgment, make a serious mistake. The ordinary man, 
Liberal and Conservative alike, is far from easy in his mind 
about the House of Lords, and with good cause. He sees that 
it has become a dutiful appanage of one party in the State, 
and that when a Government of its own complexion is in 
power it ceases to perform the duties of a revising Chamber. 
He feels that nowadays, when radical change is in the air, 
a competent and unbiassed revising House is more than 
ever necessary, and he is disquieted at the extreme party 
character of the present Upper Chamber. It is, of course, 
impossible in advance to frame a scheme of revision; the 
matter is one of great delicacy and complexity, if what is 
valuable is to be conserved, and what is less valuable modified 
and reformed. But a definite statement by the Conservative 
leader of the intention to reform the Upper House, and an 
indication of the general lines on which reform will proceed, 
would be widely welcomed. It is unlikely that any change 
could make it Liberal in the party sense; but it might well be 
made liberal and independent. An effective Second Chamber 
must always be conservative; but, to adopt Professor 
Lowell's distinction, it need not be Conservative. 

It has long seemed to many of us that the first task for 
reformers is the revision of our Constitutional 
machinery. The House of Commons under present con- 
ditions is rapidly breaking down from overwork. How to 
remedy this, whether by devolution or otherwise, is a highly 
controversial question, and for the present it may be left 
unanswered. But with regard to House of Lords reform 
there is very little difference of serious opinion, at least on 
the general lines. It seems the path of ordinary wisdom to 
begin the work of overhauling at the part where the need is 
most urgent and the difficulties least formidable. I speak 
for those who, like myself, have little party bias in home 
politics, but a deep interest in, and some experience of, wider 
Imperial questions, and I would strongly emphasise one poiré 
which is too often forgotten. It involves no disrespect to the 
present House of Commons to say that it is the part of 
the Constitution which is least liked and trusted by our 
self-governing possessions. They see in it a representative 
Assembly like their own, and one which represents a locality. 
They would view with extreme dislike any change which gave 
such a body the right of unfettered decision in Imperial 
matters. To the House of Lords, even on its present basis, they 
are much more friendly. In their eyes it shares with the 
Crown something of the glamour of our common past. It 
contains statesmen whom they have known at close quarters 
and trusted, and, whatever its defects, it seems to them a far 
more comprehensive and less insular body. By the reform of 
the House of Lords we can not only remove a serious weak- 
ness in the Conservative case, but take the first step in the 
creation of that revised Imperial machinery, legislative and 
executive, which is one of the crying needs of a sane Imperial 
Joun Bucuan, 


whole 


policy.—I am, Sir, &c., 





INDEPENDENT LIBERALS. 
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THE DUTY OF 
(To tas Epirom or THE 

Sim,—It is painful for a Liberal whose ties with the Liberal 
Party go back to past generations to realise that in the 
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present political contest it is a plain duty not only to 
abstain from supporting the Government, but to support the 
opposition tothem. No issue could be clearer than that of 
the immediate Dissolution, and never perhaps in our Parlia- 
mentary history have a party in power so distinctly challenged 
the consciences of their habitual supporters upon the claims 
of mere party allegiance as against the primary duty of 
patriotism. So little confidence do Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues appear to place in the popular approval of their 
extraordinary Budget, and in the popular disapproval‘ of the 
House of Lords’ insistence upon the submission of it to the 
electorate, that they have actually found it worth while to 
secure the aid of the Irish Nationalist vote by the sudden 
undertaking to revive Home-rule. Thus the electors are to 
be led off the direct matters of the Budget and the House of 
Lords, and to pronounce at one and the same Election upon 
a statutory Parliament in Dublin. By this process of 
bargain the Liberal Party is plunged headlong into a 
great pitfall. Even the question of the retention of Cob- 
denite Free-trade, which an ordinary Liberal would desire 
to uphold at much risk to other questions, must take its 
chance if it cannot be voted on without at the same time 
voting for Home-rule as well as the destruction of an 
effective Second Chamber, not to mention the installation of 
all that is implied and involved in this year’s Budget. How 
is it possible that any Liberal who can think for himself, 
and who is not warped and deranged by party organisation, 
can submit to such a dictatorship as this? It is better, 
surely, to let the party go into opposition and cease to rule 
until such leaders arise who may be true to higher principles 
of public policy. Formerly the Liberal Party was the political 
instrument for promoting liberty and education. To-day it is 
the slave of factions, and relies on the support of those who 
secm bent upon pandering to ignorance and misrepresentation. 
There is no means of restoring the present so-called Liberal 
Party to the great ideals of their past leaders without placing 
them for a time out of power and out of office.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
A LIBERAL, 
[To tas Enprror or tas “ Sprectartor.”’] 
Srr,—The dangers which you point out as likely to arise from 
the continuance in power of a Liberal Government appear to 
me less immediately threatening than those we shall certainly 
incur if we endorse the claim of the Upper House to the 
power of the purse, and at the same time acquiesce in the 
revival of Protection. We shall thus help to inaugurate a 
political contest of which, however prolonged, I cannot doubt 
the ultimate result; and the struggle will be exasperated by a 
system of taxation the disastrous consequences of which 
will mainly fall upon the lower middle 
classes. On the other hand, if the present 
return to power after this Election, I respectfully ask: 
What can they do in the Parliament so elected beyond 
passing their old Budget, which the Lords have bound 
themselves to accept? They will no doubt be justified 
in proposing legislation dealing with the Upper Chamber 
and its powers, but those powers remain intact until such 
proposals have become law, and no one can doubt that tl 
Lords will be fully justified in refusing their assent to 
drastic measures affecting the status of their own House 
until the details of I died in a Bill 
have been pronounced upon by the constituez The 
same applies to Home-rule, or any other purely legislative 
proposals. If my surmise is correct, therefore, the country 
is safe from the consummation of ionary changes 
during the life of this next Parliament, and in these circum- 
uent Election, I 
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stances, however I may vote at any subseq 
cannot at present overcome my repugnance as a Whig anda 
Free-trader to support the present claim of the Peers or the 
resurrection of Protection.—I am, Sir, &., 
Frank POWNALL. 
United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
[To ree Eprvor or tre “Srecraror.”’)} 
low a temporary exile, but a 
Mr. H. Hobhouse’s 


S1r,—Perhaps you will al 
constant reader, to say why 
letter in your corres] { supporter of tlie 
Government, I could not support the proposal to limit the 
powers of the House of Lords by forcing them to pass a Bill 
when sent up to them a second time in a single Parliament, 
at any rate without a Referendum. I should prefer the 
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| the part of a footpad by first murde 


ria, 
Referendum as being less expensive for individual Members 
and more precise as a means of ascertaining the views of the 
country than a fresh election. But the present proposal ig 
only a disguised single Chamber. At this moment, however 
to surrender the unwritten law that the House of Lords 
should not interfere with finance is not only to give up 
advantages slowly won during more than two centuries, but 
to give a fresh lease of life to an unreformed House, It 
seems impossible, Sir, that you will carry the country with 
you. And, remembering what the Speciator was to me in tho 
days of Thomas Hughes and many others of his opinion, I 
shudder to think what thoughtful Liberalism will be when 
the Spectator has finally identified itself with such rea 
Iam, Sir, &c., 
Augenklinik, Wiesbaden. 


ction— 
H. Lee-Wanrneg, 





CABINET RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 


[To 188 Eprror or rus “ Srecrator.’’] 


BUDGET, 
Srr,—Is not there a certain want of proportion in much of 
the criticism of the Budget and the results it is likely to 
produce? We hear a great deal abo: it 
pots and the end of all things; but what does it all amount 
toP A provision to meet a deficit of some sixteen millions, 
chiefly made up by an increase of existing burdens, and, in 
addition, a small tax on site-values and 25 per cent. on the 
unearned increment of land. And we are told that this ig g 
financial revolution, that confidence in home investments is 
gone, that everybody is buying foreign bonds, and that 
England’s credit is on the wane. 

One naturally turns to the fons et ortgo mali of all this, and 


it Socialism and melti 





} 
} 


we are told on all hands that the Deus ex machina is a solicitor 
from Criccieth, who through brain-power has risen to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to whom, apparently, a 


Cabinet of Liberal statesmen has granted full power to 
shatter the country’s credit and to bring about § 
Collectivism, or whatever you may like to call it. I am no 
admirer of the methods or the manners of Mr. Lloyd George 
but I do deprecate all this dislocation of Engl: finanves 
being laid at the door of one man. He is only the mouth. 
piece of the Cabinet, and are we to believe that Mr 
and Sir Edward Grey and Lord Lereburn, who are admitte 


ism or 





nd’s 

















to be enlightened, patriotic statesmen, are lending them. 
selves to a financial policy which is franght with all the 
terrible consequences this Budget is going to bring 

You talk of members of the Government clinging t x8 of 





“atriumphant Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Chu: 








why not as well speak of them being dragged at the 1 rious 
chariot-wheels of Lord Morley and Lord Crewe? The 
responsibility of the Budget rests equally on all, tl 

is not an atom of evidence that they do not ail a! 

accept it. This condemnation of M doyd Georg tox 
mind being very much overdone. He is regarded by many 

a financial Mephistopheles who is leading the « ry t 
perdition ; but it must be remembered that he is onl) suing 
a policy which has received the sanction and app: l of a 
Cabinet of English gentlemen who have the nation’s res 


ponents. 


at heart as much as their opy 
Naboth’s vineyard simile is scarcely a fair 
i 


seizing his ] J 


if sions. Under the Bi 
may be obliged to sell, but afterward 


enjoy the proceeds, and in many cases be a richer man than 


eSes 





he was before. 
I am a Unionist Free-trader who detests Home-rule a 


abhors Socialism, and would gladly see a Unionist Gove 

ment again in power, provided it adhered to the fiscal pol 

that has helped to place England at the head of all 

and keep her there; but if it comes to be a ques! betw 

the Budget, the provisions of which are in no way final ai 
unalterable, on the one hand, and the return of one’s pa 


its disasts 





ction and al 





pledged to a policy of Prot 

sequences, on the other, I must confess that the choice of t 

proper course to pursue becomes a painful and a difiicwit 

one.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J.P. 
THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY IN BATTERSE:! 


AND MR. BURNS. 


(To tae Ep:rron ov tux “Srecraron.”] 
‘ . ae ; 
Sirr,—Your correspondent Mr. Hirst suggests that the 
Unionist candidate should retire from Battersea as @ 
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«handsome return ” to Mr. Burns for his independent action 
in “checking the manufacture of paupers” (Spectator, 
December 18th). I think it was Mr. Long who said in the 
House of Commons that Mr. Burns ought to be made the 

rmanent head of the Local Government Board. Curiously, 
many of us in this neighbouring borough have. lately 
expressed a wish that Mr. Burns might retain his present 
office even though the Conservatives should secure a majority 
next month. To all moderate men, and especially to those 
who have some knowledge of social and Poor Law questions, 
this arrangement would appear not so much a “ handsome 
return” as a return to political sanity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Cuanrson Brircu. 
West Kensington, Fulham. 





[To tre Eprror or Tus “ Spectator.””] 
Srr,—Our attention has been drawn to a letter in the 
Spectator of the 18th inst. signed by Mr. W. A. Hirst, and 
apparently written from this club, which recommends the 
withdrawal of Mr. Shirley Benn from the contest at Battersea 
in favour of the Right Hon. John Burns. The political 
section of this club desire me most strongly to repudiate this 


compelled to do so in order to carry out the great programmes 
of new construction embodied in successive Navy Acts 
approved by the Reichstag. When the decision was reached, 
at the end of 1905, to embark on the construction of German 
rivals to our ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ the requirements for heavy guns 
and gun-mountings were largely increased. Messrs. Krupp 
.have a practical monopoly of this class of work, and upon 
| that firm fell the necessity for large and costly extensions of 
premises and plant needed to meet the enlarged demands for 
heavy guns, gun-mountings, and armour. There was no 
secrecy in this matter; the increase in capital was well 
known and noted in the financial Press; the object of 
the outlay was thoroughly understood. Having business 
relations with Germany, Mr. Mulliner may have had early 
information, and did well to let the Admiralty know at 
once what was passing; but the claim that he was 
the sole source of knowledge on the subject is one that 
cannot be justified. Nor is it reasonable to suppose that 
the Naval Intelligence Department of the Admiralty could 
have been ignorant of what was well known in technical 
and financial circles. If they were, such ignorance was 
inexcusable. 





letter, and to state that the same was written entirely without 
their knowledge and approval, and that no member of this 
club has any authority to use its name except on behalf of the 
oficial programme of the Unionist Party. We would ask you 
to give this letter the same publicity as to the one written by 


Mr. Hirst.—I am, Sir, &c., A. E. Perxrns, 
Chairman of the Political Section. 


Junior Conservative Club, 43 and 44 Albemarle Street, W. 





LORD CAWDOR AND MR. MULLINER’S CHARGES. 
[To tue Epiror or tae “Srxctraror.”’] 
Sir,—In a recent speech at Leeds Lord Cawdor gave pro- 


The responsibility for taking action necessary to maintain 
British naval supremacy when Germany made this new 
departure rested primarily upon the Government, acting on 
the advice of the Admiralty. Mr. Mulliner suggests that his 
warnings were disregarded by the Admiralty for two and a 
half years; that the Cabinet were left in ignorance of the 
German advance in warship-building resources until Novem- 
ber, 1908; and that the “scare” of March last was a proof 
that this view was correct. His suggestion involves a con- 
fusion of two related but really distinct matters. Any one 
who reads the debates of last spring in the House of 
Commons on the subject will see that the Government then 





minence to charges agaiast the Admiralty made by Mr. | 
Mulliner ; and, as a consequence, these charges can no longer | 
be treated as arising from mere personal grievance on the } 
part of an individual who considers himself to have been un- 
justly treated by public officials in relation to contracts for | 
naval armaments. Lord Cawdor held the post of First Lord | 
of the Admiralty in the last Conservative Administration, | 
and may be expected to occupy an important place in any | 
future Unionist Ministry; consequently his views on 
naval matters must carry weight. When such a man uses 
words like those employed at Leeds, even though he guards | 
himself by the statement that he “had no knowledge of the 
details of ..... . the Mulliner correspondence,” it becomes 
necessary in the public interest to endeavour to ascertain the 
truth. Lord Cawdor hinted at possible “impeachment” of 
persons on whose shoulders “a very heavy burden of respon- 
sibility lay” for neglecting warnings given by Mr. Mulliner 
three years ago as to the “strides the German Government 
were making ” [in manufacturing resources for guns, mount- 
ings, and armour], and the danger that “unless something 
was done, and done at once, we should be caught up and 
passed.” Mr. Mulliner asserts that because of his action the 
Admiralty “ deliberately forced his co-directors to ask him to 
resign his position as managing director of the Coventry 
Ordnance Works ...... by refusing contracts to those 
works until he resigned.” He considers this assertion to be 
supported by the circumstance that a few days after his 
resignation a contract was made by the Admiralty with the | 
Coventry Company ; and it is a matter of public knowledge 
that the vacancy created by Mr. Mulliner’s retirement has 
since been filled by the appointment of Rear-Admiral Bacon, 
who had occupied the post of Director of Naval Ordnance ! 
in the Admiralty. Lord Cawdor expressed no opinion on | 
the refusal to give orders for gun-mountings to Coventry, but | 
considered that “‘ Mr. Mulliner deserved the Order of Merit” 

| 

} 


for his information and warnings; and concluded his remarks 
by the assertion that “the people of England were entitled to 
an answer from those who had the responsibility in these 
matters.” Atthe moment of writing no direct answer has 
been given, but from the correspondence and speeches of Mr. | 
Mulliner, as well as from the records of the Parliamentary and 
public discussion on the naval situation in April last, certain 
definite conclusions may be drawn, and it may be well to | 
summarise them. 

First, it is undoubted that Germany has greatly increased 
her warship-building capabilities in recent years; she was 


rested their plea for increased naval expenditure on the 
statement that the German programme of construction had 


| been accelerated, ships having been laid down or ordered in 
| advance of the dates contemplated in the Navy Acts, and 
| that no authentic information as to this acceleration 


had been obtained by the Government until November, 
1908. It is true, of course, that unless the warship-building 


| resources of Germany had been greatly increased previous 
| to November, 1908, there could have been no such accelera- 


tion; on the other hand, it by no means follows that because 
of the enlargement of manufacturing resources there must 


| and will be earlier completion of ships than was contemplated 


in the Navy Bill. Responsible German authorities have 
denied that there will be any earlier completion, or that any 
such advances in dates are contemplated. These denials may 
be and are treated as worthless in some quarters, but the facts 
up to date are in favour of their truthfulness. At the present 
time Germany has no vessel of the ‘ Dreadnought’ type fully 
completed and commissioned for actual service, while the 
Royal Navy has in full commission four ‘ Dreadnoughts’ and 
three ‘Invincibles.. Two German battleships which should 
have been completed early this year have been commissioned 
for, and have successfully passed through, their trials, but 
have yet to have their final works finished; as against these 
we have three battleships in the final stage. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, the facts in regard to the 
present situation do not support the allegation that there has 
been any neglect of suitable action on the part of our naval 
administrators, or that our position relatively to Germany in 
‘Dreadnoughts’ and super-‘ Dreadnoughts’ will be unsatis- 
factory three years hence, now that the four “contingent” 
armoured vessels of the 1909-10 programme have been ordered, 
and the end of March, 1912, fixed as the date of their com- 
pletion. The erratic action of the present Government in 
regard to past naval administration is a fair subject for 
criticism; but all true citizens must deplore the tendency to 
make political capital out of naval questions, which have long 
been, and should always be, kept outside party debate, even in 
the stress of a hard-fought General Election. All who desire 
to see the calm dignity of the nation maintained in association 
with action which shall secure undoubted naval supremacy 
must regret the tendency in recent times to exaggerate the 
dangers of German naval development and to minimise 
British naval strength. Into these matters of high policy 
also personal and private differences must never be permitted 
to intrude.—I am, Sir, &c., ake 
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BEACONSFIELD AS A TARIFF 
REFORMER. 

[To tue Epiror or tue “ Srecraror,”’| 

Srr,—Scrupulous fairness of criticism is an honourable and, 


LORD 


I think, unbroken tradition of the Spectator, so I may perhaps 
be forgiven if I. venture to draw your attention to what has 
In your issue of the 
4th inst. you dismiss my article on the above subject in this 


the appearance of a slight lapse. 


month’s Nineteenth Century with the single remark :— 

“ We have searched the article in vain for any referenco to or 

explanation of Lord Beaconsfield’s unfortunate remark that ‘ Pro- 
tection was not only dead but damned.’” 
Permit me to point out that your ardour in this search could 
not have carried you beyond the heading and the first eight 
lines of the article, for on the first page, at the ninth line, I 
say :-— 

“ Always a foe to shams, he never advocated, even in his earliest 
speeches, such a Protective fiscal system as would make corn- 
growing artificially profitable in the United Kingdom. But his 
robust intellect perceived that, between the extreme of Protection 
on the one side, and that of unrestricted competition and State- 
aided imports on the other—the one harmful to our urban popula- 
tions, the other subversive of employment, and ruinous not only to 
agriculture but also to every other productive agency—there is a 
via media, favoured by such statesmen as Pitt and Huskisson, that 
will injure no class, will facilitate employment for all, and will 
establish our world-wide Empire on an impregnable basis. This 
via media, which is as far removed from the ancient Protection of 
the old Whigs as it is from the Free Imports of the modern 
Radicals, was called by Disraeli Tory ‘Free Trade,’ and rightly so 
called. It is presented by him in all his speeches as the true anti- 
dote for the mischievous doctrines of Mr. Cobden.” 

And on the fourth page of the article I say :— 

“Later on, in February, 1846, when Sir Robert Peel announced 
his conversion to Cobdenite Free Trade, and brought in his 
measure for the abolition of the Corn Laws, Disraeli warmly 
upbraided his leader for this tergiversation. In doing so, he 
justified the vote which he had given for Peel’s Tariff in 1842, 
and pointed out how entirely the principle of that Tariff— 
Reciprocity, or ‘Tariff Reform ’—differed from prohibition or 
Protection on the one side, and from Cobdenite ‘Free Trade’ on 
the other.” 

And so on throughout the article. I have quoted the zpsissima 
verba of Lord Beaconsfield from 1842 to 1879 to show that he 
—like Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain at the present day— 
was opposed both to Protection, and still more to the disas- 
trous doctrines of Cobdenite Free-trade, which he declared 
was “not Free-trade but Freebooting,” and productive only 
of the unemployment of the working classes, the degradation 
of labour, and the disintegration of the Empire.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Rover LETHBRIDGE. 
[With all respect, we find it difficult to accept this fiscal 


identification of the policy of Mr. Balfour with that of Lord 
Beaconsfield.—Ep. Spectator. | 





GIRL SCOUTS. 

[To tee Eprror or tHe “Sprctator.” | 
Srr,— From recent correspondence in the Press on this 
subject there appears to be an impression that Girl Scouts 
form part of the organisation of Boy Scouts. I am directed 
to state that this is not so. Mixed troops of boys and girls 
are not countenanced in our organisation. There are some 
small irresponsible imitations of the Boy Scouts movement 
about the country, and it is known that in certain of these 
mixed troops have been started. We are much indebted to 
Miss Violet Markham for drawing attention to this, since 
unless it is under very good supervision the system is open to 
grave objections. Of course it is impossible for the public to 
discriminate between the different bodies alike in dress, and 
the blame has naturally fallen on the Boy Scouts. All we 
have done has been to register and take note of the large 
number of girls who have applied to us as anxious to take up 
scouting ; and in view of their keenness and of the good that 
some such movement might obviously do, especially among a 
certain class of girls, a suggestion for Girl Nurses (called 
“ Guides”) as an entirely separate organisation has been made 
by Sir Robert Baden-Powell to the Red Cross Society, which 
it is hoped may be taken up by ladies’ Committees of that 
organisation where considered desirable. The aim of the 
scheme is to teach the girls hospital and home nursing, 
cooking, housekeeping, &c., by practical means, appealing to 
the girls’ own imagination and keenness.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. ARCHIBALD LYLE, 

Boy Scouts, Managing Secretary. 


THE GUARANTEE FUND. 

[To rue Eprrorn or THE “ SrEcrator.”’} 
Sir,—Please allow me to report for the information of m 
ninety-five kind and generous correspondents that I have Be 
received money and guarantees to the amount of £720 18s, 
entirely through the instrumentality of the Spectator, This 
includes a noteworthy promise of £50 from the Mothers’ 
Union on condition of a Committee being appointed, The 
whole of the money received—£33 15s—has been put on 
deposit at Messrs. Lloyds’ Bank. I am sparing no paing to 
get a small Committee that will be entitled to general respect, 
May I explain that the reason for naming £1,000 in my letter 
of November 27th was because that was the sum which the 
National Vigilance Association, in their successful prosecution 
of a bad book in November, 1908, required to have at their 
disposal? We tender you, Sir, our heartiest thanks for 
espousing our cause in so chivalrous a manner, more especially 
because of the great harm these bad books and papers are 
actually doing to the present generation of young people of 
all classes.—I am, Sir, &c., HERBERT Butt. 

Westgate-on-Sea. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR 8S. S. LAURIE. 
[To tam Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I shall be greatly obliged if you will be good enough to 
state that I am desirous to collect information regarding the 
educational work of the late Professor 8. S. Laurie, of Edinburgh 
University. I shall be most grateful for any letters of 
biographical material that can be kindly lent to me at Grange. 
hill, Walkerburn, Peeblesshire, N.B.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Monkwood, Colinton, Midlothian. A. P. Lavrm 








Tue Rev. J. Williams asks us to inform the generous woknown 
donor of the Spectator that he has recently moved to Outlook, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 





NOTICE.—When Articles or “ Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
the Editor must not necessarily be he'd to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion on’y means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


“ Communicaled,” 





THE DAYBREAK. 
A pyre star above, and snows as wan 
As faces of the dead! 
But look! The East is golden; night is gone ; 
Yon peak will soon be red. 


Truth broadens o’er the world. Old heights grow cold, 
Old lights fade one by one. 
Nay, fear not! Though our eyes may not behold, 
Our children shall have sun. 
F. W. BovrDiI.ioy, 





ensaaiieaaiens 
AUGUST J. JAEGER. 
THE announcement that a memorial concert to the late Mr. 
August J. Jaeger will be held on the 24th of next month is 
most welcome to those who held the man in affection and 
appreciated the single-hearted and unselfish devotion with 
which he served the art he loved so well. No one ever got to 
know him without admiring his simple, generous nature, 
but the circle of his friends was never large. Even in the 
world of music Mr. Jaeger was by no means widely known, 
He was neither a composer nor a performer, and though he 
wrote a good deal in the Musical Times and was responsible 
for the analyses of most of Sir Edward Elgar’s principal 
compositions, his work was largely anonymous, and this fact, 
coupled with his natural modesty and his delicate health, 
withdrew him from public notice. The valuable service he 
rendered Sir George Grove in revising his “ Beethoven 
and his Nine Symphonies” was unaccountably left un- 
acknowledged, for it was not in Grove to be ungrateful, 
and as a matter of fact he had a cordial admiration 
for Jaeger. Anyhow, the only notable recognition that 





Jaeger ever received in his lifetime was in Elgars 
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‘ supposed to reflect in music 
rsonalities of several of his friends—where he appears 


ias of “ Nimrod. No acknowledgment, however, 











could bave been devised more delicat ly calculated to please 
his t than tl iation with bis favourite 
modern com post -file of musicians knew 
little about him, « anybody in the musical 





world knew of Jae los as a musical enthusiast 
who could always be counted on to press the claims of the 
; : 
ng 


youny 1 men to a hearing. 


His life, which ended in early middle age last May, was 
Coming to London 
a city musically associated 


ynmarked by any striking incident. 
with his family from Diisseldorf 
with the romantic Schumann and the pedantic Tausch— 
in the year 1878, he found employment in a map-publishing 
firm in the Strand in the early “eighties.” But in those 
days he was already fanatico per la musica. The present 
writer met him first somewhere about the year 1885, 
i under the 





when the Novello Oratorio Choir was formed 
conductorship of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and, sitting next 


him in the tenors, soon struck up a firm friendship on the 





strength of a common enthusiasm for the “blond Johannes.” 
Those were the days of the old Richter Choir, an organisation 
of amateurs largely recruited from the German colony, and 
mobilised from time to time to take part in performances of 
the Ninth Sympl Th 
nerable, and the quality of tone emitted 





1ony. The average age of the choir must 
have been somewhat ve 
was often excruciating. Jaeger had no pretensions to be 
regarded as a singer, and used to compare his voice to a tenor 


trombone at full blast. 
being when the music 


But he sang with every fibre of his 
appealed to him, and the choir made up 
ked in charm. Mr. Frantzen was a 
and Dr. Richter generally professed 

fied with the at the 
Jaeger was not in his element in the 


in goodwill what it lac 


first-rate chorus trainer, 





himself satisfic results final rehearsal. 


map-publishing 


business, though his uncongenial labours were lightened 


by the companionship of a lifelong friend, and he gladly 
availed himself of the offer of employment in the firm of 
Novellos, to whom he had been recommended by a musical 
ith Novellos lasted practically 


acquaintance. His connexion | 


for the rest of his life, for he retired only eighteen months 


before his death, and then solely because of the precarious 


state of his health. The association was mutually advan- 
tageous in a high degree. Jaeger on his side was glad of 
regular work which, even in its most “ drudgical” aspect, was 


at least bound up with the art which interested him more 


than anything else, and during the last ten years of his life 





distinguishe l 


brought him into touch with a number of 
composers and musicians. When their works were passing 
through the press and sympathy 
rendered him an invaluable intermediary, and he enjoyed 


r ’ . ° 
vaecers inveligence 


special facilities for attending festivals and concerts as the 
tive of his firm 





representa On the other hand, his employers 


were singularly fortunate in securing the services of a man 
who was not only zealous, industrio 
a tremendous enthusiast 
meuts, and a persona gi 


musical world. Of the 


us, and efficient, but also 
itive to new devel 


D- 


t 
atissima with the Ik aders of the 





ceenly s 


of commercialism there was not 
have overestimated the 
xtolled 
know that 
respected by the 


3 enforced by 


a trace in his character. He 
talent of some of his idols, but at least he never 
mediocrity or inmanity. It is pleasant to 


ated as 


g the long absences 


Jaeger was well as 








directors of his irm, Durin 
broken health, they treated him 
generosity wl writer has more than once heard 


him gratefully acknowledge. 


wilh a consideration and 


For many years he struggled 
bravely against the ravages of “the captain-general of 
Death,” as an old writer called consumption, until in 1908 he 
found himself no longer able to stand the strain of office 
work, and was reluctantly obliged to retire on a pension. 
often sadly clouded by physical weak- 
ness, There were times when, as he put it, he was a thorongh- 
going Schwarzseher ; when he envied those “ who bad so much 
work to do and were strong enough to stand the strain”; 
when all that he could hope for was that music might raise 
him from the Inferno of hopelessness to “some gentle, 
stimulating Purgatory.” But these black moods did not 
affect the sweetness of his disposition, and there 
brighter days when he took long walks with his children, 


1? 
) ul 
or managed to get to a Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert. 


These latter days ¥ 


were 


SPECTATOR. 











ago, “ bas 


‘Elgar’s Symphony,’ he wrote a year 
perfect godsend to me, for it has made me forget for a few 
happy hours that I am a doomed man. 
his friends, happier still in his home life, 
summons came he met it with an uncomplaining fortitude. 
“He loved his life, though not of death afraid,” and the 
last wish that he expressed to his devoted wife was that 
she should write to his friends and bid them all good-bye 
for him. 

The services that Jaeger rendered to many of the British 
composers of to-day cannot be easily overestimated. For these 
services were not confined to a liberal interpretation of his 
official duties and responsibilities as the representative of a 
He was an indefatigable propagandist 


great publishing firm. 


and proselytiser. 
by a heartfelt sincerity, and the only thing that disappointed 
him in his they failed to 
His attitude was not judicial. Music cither 
But he always con- 
have the benefit of the 

“Tt is only fair,” he 
rn work, “to extend 


All that he wrote and said was animated 


friends was when share his 
enthusiasms. 
left him cold or filled him with ecstasy. 
tended that the newtomer should 

doubt until he was self-condemned. 


once wrote of a much-discussed mod 





to the composer that goodwill with which all amateurs musé 
approach the greatest works of the classics (including our 
beloved Brahms) if they wish to enjoy their music. They 
take the quality of the classics for granted and go to enjoy 
them. 


one hearing.” 


A modern composer is abgeschlachtet {butchered ]} after 
Yet though perhaps overprone to praise, he 
was by no means uncritical. Writing again of the same 
“ Well, the work will have to go through the 
crucible of foreign opinion, where no patriotic enthusiasm 
affects the public verdict. I 
of last weck exaggerated, certainly greatly affected by a 
display of patriotic No foreign 
audience, American or European, wi!l display a quarter of 
that frenzy. In fact I shouldn’t be surprised to read of 
fiascos in Germany.” If he spoke more of the moderns, it was 
because he felt that they were in more immediate need of 
encouragement, and that he gave them without stint. Yet 


work, he says: 


cousider the enthusiasm 


pride in the com poser. 


when it came to a downright comparison, he would temper his 
lauds of the living with such frank admissions as: “ He’s not 
a Wagner. He's nota Brahms.” But his foreign upbringing 
in no way biassed him against the land of his adoption. 
Indeed, latterly he spoke with regret of the vitiation of 
musical taste in Germany, and the enslavement of modern 
composers to that over-exacting mistress—the orchestra. 
Jaeger’s letters were like the man,—sincere, outspoken, 
They show the pathetic, patient fight 
disease, but they also reveal an enthusiasm as unflagging 


impulsive. with 


+ 


st,—another really great amateur. 





as “G.’s” at its bi 
“T think Jas 
himself one of the most 
posers, “was bis unfailing ear for the emotional signs in 


rer’s secret,” writes one of his closest friends, 





distinguished of our younger com- 


music. From that point of view alone, he could register how 
much vitality there was in a new work. His defects in 
judgment arose from the same cause. He believed in a piece 
But he did not « nly bid for 
emotion. He demanded noble effort and sanity, and some- 
times came to hate that which had once moved him, but 


His help to young 


if it made him feel like tears. 


-emotion. 

If he gave us overpraise, he 
andid criticiam.” 

1 candid criticism. 


subsequently showed its over 
marvellous. 
tempered it with mucl 

Men so charged with emotion are not often practical, but, 


comp sers was 


by a happy anomaly, Jaeger did not allow his romance to 
Musicians are often terrible eoists, 
Despondent 
about himself, he was full of hope for others, and spent 
eir path to fame. Cc. L. G. 


interfere with routine. 
but Jaeger was an eminently unselfish enthusiast. 
- ’ 


himself in smoothing t! 


BOOKS. 


AMERICA, JAPAN, AND THE PACIFIC.® 
It was inevitable that a voice should be raised before long 
in the United States to call attention in loud and earnest 
tones to the risky paradox which the American nation has 
been enacting for some time. The paradox of asserting 
extraterritorial influence without possessing more than a 





* The Valor o 
London; Harper and Brothers, 





lor of Ignorance. By Homer Lea, Witt specially prepared Maps, 
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fractional part of the means necessary to back that assertion 
began, almost unperceived, when the Monroe doctrine was 
formulated. When Monroe laid it down that Americans 
would consider any attempt by European Powers to extend 
their system to any portion of the Western Hemisphere as 
dangerous to American peace and safety, he potentially 
declared that a considerable Army and Navy were necessary. 
But the break which then took place in theory with the 
original conception of the United States as a nation able to 
live a self-centred and self-containing: life, supremely un- 
concerned in the rivalries of all the great- militant Powers, 
was not fairly perceived till 1898, when the United States 
engaged in war with Spain, conquered Cuba, and annexed 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. Then the “ manifest 
destiny” of the United States, as her entry into the vortex of 
world-politics was called, became perfectly obvious. After 
that it was only a matter of time for Americans to insist on 
having a Navy and an Army of which the strength should be 
proportionate to the national undertaking.. Of course the 
risk the United States has been running in saying that she 
intended this or required that, without having the power to 
make her will effectual, or even ‘to defend herself against a 
really strong and determined attack, has been pointed out 
and deplored by many of her military and naval writers. A 
statement of the risk is implicit in every masterly article 
which Captain Mahan has written on questions of purely 
American strategy. But we still think it is fair to say that 
there has been no seer warning the nation with the singleness 
of vision and the emotion of the true prophetic school. The 
book before us is not, we hope and believe, prophetic in the 
ordinary sense, but it has a note of mingled energy, earnest- 
ness, and pessimism—of adjuration to flee from the wrath to 
come—which seems to us to be quite a new thing in American 
mnilitary writing: 

General Homer Lea, although American enough in his 
literary manner, is curiously non-American in his determina- 
tion to give his countrymen a moral trouncing, and tell them 
what sordid, flippant, and characterless creatures he believes 
them to be. There are two introductions written by General 
Chaffee and General Story. We cannot say that these add 
much to the authority or lucidity of the book. When General 
Chaffee writes as follows we confess that we do not know 
what he means :—*“ The second part of your Book I. treats of 
problems provocative of war so evidently within the realm of 
exalted wisdom for correct solution that the citizen and state 
legislator will serve his country best by following the advice 4 
of statesmen charged with that vision which comprehendeth 
the American universe and its glory.” ‘The words fall on the 
ear like those of one who is not familiar with the idiomatic 
arrangement of the English language. We may turn without 
delay to General Lea’s own writing. 


Book I. is a very curious excursus, half philosophical, half 
scientific, on the rise of nations, showing that their advance- 
ment is in direct ratio to their military efficiency ; the nation 
which sbirks self-expression in military terms condemns itself 
to ultimate extinction in the councils of the world. The 
writing in this first part is often turgid, strangely over- 
reaching itself, but the general effect of the warning, which 
depends upon an accumulation of evidence and a repetition of 
principle, is as clear as anything could be. In the second part 
of the book the conclusions of the first part are definitely 
applied to an imagined struggle between the United States 
and Japan for the mastery of the Pacific.. In General Lea’s 
belicf, the population of the United States is so hopelessly 
heterogeneous that there is no common ideal and nothing like 
a universal aspiration towards good citizenship. He believes 
that Americans are more criminal than any civilised nation, 
and that there is in the mind of the mass a determined tinge 
of “feminism,” by which he means irrationality. He thinks 
that if these things were not so, the nation would have 
recognised long ago m what a ridiculous position of impotence 
it stands, and would have made up its mind to replace the 
Militia by a large mobile Regular Army. . Prophets, of course, 
make no excuses, and General Homer Lea makes none. But 
it may be said that, with the astounding exception of Japan, 
no great nation has ever within a comparatively short period 
carried through without any distraction or digression a policy 
clearly recommended by logic and experience. . We dare say, 
for one thing, that the traditional American feeling that a 





large standing army is a menace to personal liberty survives 





tT 
fairly strongly. We do not know exactly what amount of 
opposition General Lea expects to meet on that score, 
Probably in another generation, however, there will be little 
or none. 

As General Chaffee says truly enough in his introduction, 
the sentiment of cohesion in the Militia is of a social rathor 
than a national kind. Those who have studied the Spanish. 
American War will know what he means; some of the most 
popular and elegant of the Militia regiments were followeq 
during their movements in Cuba with every kind of attention 
and applause, although some of them failed egregiously, while 
the humbler but far more efficient Regular regiments were 
often allowed to remain in the obscurity to which they had 
long been accustomed. In those days the Regular Army 
numbered only about twenty-five thousand men. The 
standard of intelligence and of physical fitness was cert; inly 
high, but an army of that size was a mere drop in the ocean 
of between seventy and eighty millions of people. To-day, 
we believe, the Regular Army numbers over ninety thousand 
men, but still it has not reached the total prescribed by the 
law of the land. General Homer Lea has absolute confidence 
in the truth of Washington’s assertion that “no militia wil] 
ever acquire the habits necessary to resist a regular force,” 
That a highly trained Regular Army is necessary for 
expeditionary work, and as the backbone of every home 
force, we agree; but we cannot think that General Lea 
gives nearly enough credit to the capabilities of a sound 
and enthusiastic Militia, particularly for the purposes of 
home defence. 

After showing the weakness of the Army, General Lea 
insists on the uselessness of the American coast defences, 
His argument, as we understand it, that coast defences may 
be, and generally are, a source of weakness because they 
tempt the fleet to shelter under the land guns instead of 
going forth to search out its enemy, and because they coop 
up large numbers of men who might be doing good mobile 
work, is of course suggested by the Russo-Japanese War. 
But he finds far more sources of weakness than the coast 
defences. There are the Philippines, Hawaii, Samoa, and 
Alaska. He demonstrates how easily Japan might take any 
or all of these places, and how, using them as bases, she might 
conduct a successful campaign on the Pacific slope with 
almost ridiculous ease. The majority of the American ships 
are on the Atlantic coast seventeen thousand miles away, and 
even when the Panama Canal is cut such a strong force will 
have to be detailed to guard it that he for his part is doubtful 
whether the work ought to be finished at all. 

Much of General Lea’s military and naval argument, which 
is set forth with extraordinary minuteness, and is furnished 
with maps and diagrams, is quite convincing. The vulnera- 
bility of the Pacific possessions of America is undoubted. 
Again, the paucity of naval transport services is deplorable, 
largely, no doubt, owing to the throttling shipping laws. 
Altogether, there can be no question that Americans court a 
very real danger, when they virtually provoke war, as some of 
the Pacific States do in their gratuitous insults to the 
Japanese, without being in the least ready to engage in it. 
But when it comes to attributing intentions to Japan we feel 
almost sure that General Lea has got hold of the wrong end 
of the stick. In spite of the quiet and peaceable occupation 
of Hawaii to which he points in evidence, we doubt 
whether the rulers of Japan are at all aggressive or 
acquisitive in temperament. If ever Japan seized a large 
part of the Pacific slope, as we admit she could do, she would 
still have to contend against the enormous wealth, the deep- 
down, ultimate determination of the American people (in 
which we still happen to believe), and the myriads of Militia- 
men who, before the vast areas of the United States could be 
conquered, would weld themselves into a formidable, if not a 
terrible, engine of war. We cannot help feeling that if 
General Lea had exercised his ingenuity on the possible 
actions of Germany in the future, he might have drawn almost 
as thrilling a picture of an American debdécle beginning on 
the Atlantic side by a violation of the Monroe doctrine. 
Nevertheless, there is a great deal of immediate truth in what 
he has written. He says that Americans will read his book 
with bitterness, and no doubt he is right. Perhaps there are 
some Elijah Pograms left to utter a great defiance, but this 
singular book, which is sure to cause much discussion, 
betrays a chastened spirit indeed. 
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‘NOW IS CHRISTMAS Y-COME.”® 


In mediaeval Christmas observances it is easy to detect the 


blending of two elements,—the primitive rites of Yule, and 
the supe: imposed Christian commemoration. From these two 
Christmas inherited its character. By the coincidence of 
Yuletide and the celebration of Christ’s Nativity the old joy 
and the new were brought together in one season :— 
“ Mako we mirth for ( thristés birth, 
And sing we Yule till Candlemas.” 

Miss Rickert is well aware of these facts, and they contribute 
to the success of the plan upon which she arranges the 
material collected in her Ancient English Christmas Carols. 
Her volume deserves to be widely read, fur it contains an 
excellent selection of carols of mediaeval and later date. The 
modernisation of the language has been carried far enough 
to make the book easily legible to any one, while at the same 
time the liberties taken will not unduly hurt the feelings of 
the student. Miss Rickert has succeeded in amassing ‘a 
really representative collection of our quaint and beautiful 
mediaeval carols; she also writes an interesting introduction 
and useful notes. Here and there we should have liked to 
gee due recognition given to the fact that the lines printed as 
the title of a carol are pro perly the burden of the song. A 
few minor errors might alzo be pointed out, but they hardly 
demand The carols of the Middle Ages are well 
worthy of our attention, if only because they reflect so clearly 
the religious and cael sentiments of the past, and Miss 
Rickert is to be congratulated upon making this beautiful 
material generally and upon doing her work so 
very well. In afew of our quotations below we have felt at 
liberty to make a trifling alteration or two in her versions in 
favour of the original 


notice. 


ccessi ble, 


There is little d joubt that the abundant Christmastide pro- 
drink, and lights and the burning of the Yule- 

primitive magical observances intended to 
with like plenty of necessaries. Customs 
very persistent in survival, though 
often aegis of new religious eanctions. There is 
plenty « yn if we seck to know how in the Middle 
Ages they kept “‘ God’s own feast,” as one writer of the four. 


vision of meat, 
log originated i 
bless the coming yea 
of this nature are, of c¢ 
er the 

f inform 


la tic 


urse, 


und 


teenth century calls it. Upon the “high days of Yule” we 
may picture the rich revel and mirth of lords and ladies, joyous 
din by day in hall and chamber, and dancing at night. And 
always, be sure, there were, 

« At the soper and after, mony athel songes, 


lutes of k yot-ane 





As coun sse, and caroles newe.” 
Tourneys and jousts, laughter an 
interludes sped the time a 
called “ hans 
nowell in this hall!” was 


1 song, and tho playing of 
way, and New Year gifts—signifi- 
re exchanged ; * Nowell, 
alithe cry. We must not forget the 
Lord « f Misrule, who played so important a part as the master 
} 
l 


cantly els ”’—we while 


of Yuletide revelry, and we must think of churches and 
dwe Mane decked, within and without, with holly and ivy, 
bays and oiher greenery. In the sixteenth century Stow saw 


fornhill, at this feast, to be run at by 

“Lords of merrie Disports”; they 
for the This was the season 
classes, and during “the xii dayes in 
folk of the Court and the great 
itted to indulge in the 
ney of dice, cards, and other such 


get up on ¢ 


the attendants of the 


made “ great pastin 16” citizens. 





of merriment for all 
Cristmasgse ” 


housebolds 


the lesser 


were perm otherwise 


a £ 
hazards for m« 





games. 
Merr 


was it in the hall, we may believe, when in the 





entla cervury 


fift the King “kept estate” there on the day of 
the Nativity, the New Year, an ‘ Twelfth Day. Beneath the 
tapestry-hung walls assembied the whole Court, while in th 
gallery over the screens the Royal minstrels, and others 
ouiten d for the festival, made the rafters ring with the 
joyous notes of trumpet tkers,and pipes. Then, perchance, 
might the clerks and children of the chapel (just come from 
enacting the pl iy < fthe Na ivity) take up the goodly carol :— 


“Wel ome he 


e, good New Year, 





Wel I Day, both in fere, 
. >? 
Welco: saintés lief and dear, 
Welcome Yulc! 
Weleome Yule, thou merry man, 
In worship cf this holy day!... 
* Ancient English Christ ls: MCCCC.-MDCC. Colleetedand Arranged 
by 3 Rickert V I r Plate rom Diediaeval Books of 
hi N ed i ery j 1 o& Windus, (7s, 6d. net.» 









Welcome be ye that are here, 
Welcome all and make good cheer, 
Welcome all another year, 
Welcome Yule! 
Welcome Yule, thou merry man, 
In worship of this holy day !” 
Then hands would be washed, and the meat brought in. At 
this season, before each course as it came from the surveying 
board to the King’s table, marched Kings-of-Arms, heralds, 
and pursuivants in their coats-of-arms. Always “the boar'’s 
head is the first mess,” well decked out and brought to table 
with ceremony and song and the music of the minstrels :;— 
“The boar’s head in hand I bring, 
With garland gay in portering, 
I pray you all with me to sing, 
With hey, hey, hey, hey, 
The boar’s head is armed gay! .. 
The boar’s head, as I you cay, 
He takes his leave and goeth his way 
Soon after the Twelfth Day. 
With hey, hey, hey, hey, 
The boar’s head is arméd gay!” 
In those days agricultural imperfections still prevented the 
preservation of many cattle through the winter season. No 
wonder that the boar was duly honoured, as providing the 
welcome change of fresh meat among the wearisome reitera- 
tion of salted viands. And the season for hunting the wild 
swine made his flesh available at Christmastide; the 
facts account for the favour shown to the dish of venison (of 
does and hinds) with frumenty at Yuletide. We must not be 
tempted into even an enumeration of the delicacies used at 
this season from the fourteenth century 
swans, shoulders of wild boar with the brawn leched, | 
bitterns, cranes and other fowl, merely begin the catalogue. 
But one of the triumphs of mediaeval cookery deserves 
remark,—the peacock “in hakille ryally,” which was served 
forth with the last course. When the peacock, sewn in his 
skin, with feathers as in life and gilded comb, was borne into 
the hall, the heralds, as before, led the procession and cried 
the King’s largess. On Twelfth Day the “ voide” of spices 
and wine was taken in hall, and {so it was ordained for the 
household of Henry VII.) after cups and wine had been 
brought to the cupboard, the steward and treasurer with 
staves in hand entered at the bottom of the hall, and the 
steward cried thrice: “ Wassell, wassell, wassell!” Then the 
clerks and children of the chapel, standing upon one side of 
the hall, were wont to “answere witha good songe.” Perhaps, 
it might be, thus :— 
“ Now is the Twelfth Day y-come, 
The Father and Son together are nome, 
The Holy Ghost, as they were wone, 
In fere. 
God send us good New Year! 
Reges de Suba venient, 
Aurum, tus, myrram offerent, 
Alleluia!” 
We read in a fourteenth-century romance of a lordly host 
who hung up his own hood on a spear, promising it as a prize 
to him who made most mirth “that cryste: ; and 
a carol of the early sixteenth century gives this warning :— 


samo 


onwards; great 


arnacles, 


umas whyle” 








“Let no man come into this hall, 
Groom, page, nor yet marshal, 
But that some sport he bring withal, 
For now is the time of Christémes. 


Make we merry both more and less, 
For now is the time of Christémes.” 
indeed, in every lordly household, 
and 
“ lowde dysports”; and no less with quieter games of chess, 
tables, and cards. Yet if we dwelt only 
side of the mediacval Yuletide, the picture would be ill-drawn 
indeed. The daily devotions of our ancestors in the Middle 
Ages were very dutifully performed, and the religious aspect 
of the Nativity was the least likely of all to be negle 
“In Bethichem that fair city, 
Was born a Child that was so freo, 
Lord and Pri 


f high degree, 
Jam lucis orto sidere. 


To bliss God bring us all and some, 
Christe, a 
But the beauty of the 
expression, render almost impossible the selection of a single 
example from the many extant carols of this type. We find 
in the writers of the mediaeval mystery plays a very remark- 
able sense of the human reality of the divine history. We of 


Right merry they were, 


with disguisings, “harpyng,” 


, 


“lutyng,” such 


singing, 


upon the convivial 


cted :— 


ice « 


Redemptor omnium ! 


sentiments, and the charm of the 
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to-day have no greater loss to deplore than that naive and 
childlike faith which could grasp divine truths in terms of 
its own everyday life. Just as the worship of the Virgin 
enters largely into many carols, so is the theme of the Mother 
and Child realised with strong human tenderness. The 
bambino of the Nativity plays and the Christmas mangers, 
we may trust, touched the heart of many a “ploughman and 
swynker,” and left him the better man :— 
“T saw a fair maiden sitten and sing, 
She lulléd a little child, a sweet lording : 
Lullay, mine lykyng, my dear Son, mine sweeting, 
Lullay, my dear heart, mine own dear darling! 
That ilk lord is He that made all thing, 
Of all lords He is Lord, of all kings King. 
Lullay, mine lykyng, my dear Son, mine sweeting, 
Lullay, my dear heart, mine own dear darling!” 
Another carol of the same class and of early-sixteenth- 
century date Miss Rickert justly refers to as “highly 
original.” It is an exquisite little gem; would that space 
permitted it to be set here entire. We give the second verse 
exactly as Miss Rickert prints it, and forbear further remark: 
“Tho mother full mannerly and meokly as a maid, 
Looking on her little Son so laughing in lap laid, 
So prettily, so pertly, so passingly well apaid, 
So passingly well apaid, me 
Full softly and fall soberly, 
Unto her sweet Son she eaid : 
‘ Quid petis, O Fili?’ 
Mater dulcissima ba ba: 
* Quid petis, O Fili?’ 
Michi plausus oscula da da!” 





BENEDETTO CROCE.* 

Mr. Batrovr in his recent Romanes Lecture mentioned 
with respect the work on aesthetic of the Italian philosopher, 
Signor Croce, as giving more practical guidance to the 
inquirer than the ordinary absolutist aesthetics. The trans- 
lation which Mr. Douglas Ainslie has given us of Croce’s chief 
work comes opportunely when our doubts have been stirred 
by Mr. Balfour's scepticism. Mr. Ainslie translates the 
whole of the Theory of Aesthetic, and in a very useful 
“Historical Summary” gives a synopsis of the historical 
portion of the original. The translator is an enthusiast for 
his subject, as is evident from the introduction, but on the 
whole we do not think he makes extravagant claims for Croce. 
This Aesthetic is really a most remarkable performance, and 
an English translation isa real boon. In future editions Mr. 
Ainslie would be well advised to revise certain portions of his 
work, where the English is inelegant and obscure. Croce is 
not the easiest of thinkers, and a vague phrase may turn the 
reader on to the wrong track. 

Croce begins with a psychological analysis. There are 
two activities, he says, very much in the words of the 
Romanes Lecture, the theoretical and the practical. In 
each activity there are two degrees, the second of which 
implies the first. In the theoretical we have first the 
aesthetic intuition of the phenomenon, and second the logical 
or conceptual knowledge of the noumenon; while in the 
practical activity we have the economic activity which wills 
the phenomenon, and second, the moral activity which wills 
the noumenon. One might criticise this analysis on several 
grounds; but, after all, the real importance of such dis- 
tinctions lies in the use which is made of them, so we may 
pass to Croce’s constructive theory of aesthetic. Every 
human being, he says, has intuitions of reality, and art is the 
adequate expression of such intuitions. The tramp and the 
poet alike have intuitions of an autumn sunset, but the poet 
alone has the adequate expression. Now expression is 
complete in the soul of the artist long before it is com- 
municated to the world. The statue is complete in the 
sculptor’s brain; the rest is only the “externalising of the 
impression.” Beauty on such a theory can only mean one 
thing, adequacy of expression. The beautiful is the com- 
pletely expressive, the ugly the incompletely expressive. 
Signor Croce surveys a vast number of critical terms, such 
as the “sublime,” the “heroic,” &c., and relegates most of 


them to what he calls “the astrology of aesthetic.” So far 
as they have any meaning, it is merely psychological. They 


represent distinctions in the raw material of intuitions—but 
such distinctions have no aesthetic value, One thing in the 











* Aesthetic: as Science of Expression and General Linguistic. Translated from 
the Italian of Benedetto Croce by Douglas Ainslie. London: Macmillan and 
Co, [10s. net.) 





| 
manifold of sense impressions has no aesthetic superiority 
over another. It is only in the expression that we fing 
aesthetic failure or success. 

An artist may will or may decline to communicate his 
expression of his intuitions to the world. The communication, 
according to Signor Croce, in no way increases their aesthetic 
value, it only enables us to appreciate them. If he does 
resolve to give the world the benefit of his art, then he has to 
adopt one or other of the numerous techniques, or media of 
communication. Signor Croce seems to hold that if the 
expression be perfect in the artist’s mind there can be no 
technical failure in externalising it. This seems to be true 
for such arts as literature and music, but it needs qualification 
for those like sculpture or painting, where a certain manual 
dexterity or craftsmanship is postulated. Be this as it may, 
there can be no question about the value of Signor Croce’s 
general theory of externalisation. To externalise an artistic 
expression is to provide in proper conditions a stimulus to 
the reproduction of the same expression. To quote our 
author— 

“The complete process of aesthetic production can be sym- 

bolised in four steps, which are: a, impressions; b, expression, or 
spiritual aesthetic synthesis; c, hedonistic accompaniment, or 
pleasure of the beautiful (aesthetic pleasure) ; d, translation of 
the aesthetic fact into physical phenomena (sounds, tones, move- 
ments, combinations of lines and colours, etc.)” 
This is the formula for the work of art, but stages a and b 
are the only ones with which pure aesthetic is concerned. It 
follows from this theory of aesthetic that art as a spiritual 
activity is absolutely free. Its sole aim is the adequate 
expression of a datum, the intuitions which the world 
supplies. Its sole test and model lies within itself, the 
adequacy of expression to impression. Hence, says Signor 
Croce, in a true sense there is an absolute standard of beauty, 
but it is a standard which lies within the aesthetic activity. 
The expression is adequate or it is not adequate; but this 
adequacy, while an absolute canon, exists only for each work 
of art as an individual, and cannot be generalised into an 
external standard. Nor have ethics, religion, politics, any- 
thing to do with aesthetic value. Signor Croce is modest and 
wise in what he claims for art, but he is none the less 
inexorable. As soon as a work of art is externalised it 
becomes a practical fact, and is open legitimately to the 
criticism of the moralist, the publicist, and the philosopher. 
Indeed, no aesthetic philosopher of our acquaintance 
emphasises so strongly the legitimacy of the moral criteria 
in art, when properly applied. We may comment upon 
its moral teaching or its political bearing; we may compare 
it with other works of a similar type, classify it under a 
school, or estimate its relative importance, in which case 
we are performing the work of the historian. But all these 
comments have nothing to do with aesthetic criticism. For 
it the one question is,—Is the expression adequate to the 
intention ? 

If Signor Croce’s argument be correct, we get a new mean- 
ing for the critical function. The duty of a critic of aesthetis 
is to act as an additional “stimulus to reproduction.” He 
must re-create the conditions under which the artist worked 
in order that the spectator, by recapturing the true environ- 
ment, may be able to realise the true meaning. His business 
is to interpret and to expound, and to judge, when judgment 
is necessary, by the single canon of adequate expression. 
Now this doctrine of the critic’s duty, which Signor Croce 
reaches by way of a theory of aesthetic, is being more 
and more recognised as the only defensible one. It is 
the only one which explains the practice of the greatest 
masters, from Coleridge to Pater. A critic on this view is 
the creative artist, who lacks somehow the will or the ability 
to externalise his impressions. “The judicial activity,” says 
Croce, “which criticizes and recognizes the beautiful, is 
identical with that which produces it. The only difference 
lies in the diversity of circumstances, since in the one case it 
is a question of aesthetic production, in the other of repro- 
duction.” The merit of the Crocean view is that it gives to 
criticism an intelligible and clearly defined function, and 
while separating the aesthetic aspect sharply from other con- 
siderations, makes no extravagant claims for aesthetic as 
compared with other branches of thought. Such merits are 
all too rare in the philosophy of art, and they will, we 
trust, ensure for Signor Croce’s work the most serious 
consideration. 
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THE “ACHARNIANS” OF ARISTOPHANES.® 
Tan Acharnians was produced in 425 B.C., the seventh year 
of that struggle with Sparta which was to prove fatal to 
Athens and to Greece. Pericles was dead. No longer did 
the great “ Olympian,” as Aristophanes calls him, “lighten, 
thunder, and make a moil of Hellas.” Plataea, the ancient 
ally of Athens, had fallen after a memorable siege of two 
years, and the sons of men who “ jeoparded their lives” at 
Marathon had been butchered by those whose sires had then 
been laggards. In Corcyra the war had let loose passions 
fiercer, perhaps, than any of which the blood-stained annals 
of humanity hold record; and at Athens, after the revolt of 
Mytilene, the temper of the people was such that they first 
resolved to slay every male in it and sell the women and 
children into slavery, while even when they recalled that 
“savage decree ” their repentance took the form of “ putting 
to death,” as Thucydides briefly states, “a few more than a 
thousand prisoners.” Nor was it any wonder that they were in 
asullen mood. For three years the plague had raged through- 
out the city; summer after summer the country-folk cooped 
up within its walls and “ making their beds in litter along 
the ramparts” had seen their homesteads burned, their 
vineyards and oliveyards ravaged; spring after spring the 
dockyards bad been “filled with the shaping of spars for 
cars, with the thud of pegs, with the strapping of portholes, 
with flutes, with boatswains, with whistles, with catcalls,” 
as fleet upon fleet set out with weary and, it seemed, purpose- 
less monotony. And now, at the festival “ of the wine-press,” 
the poet has to present his comedy—one of those comedies of 
the “old” school which were expected to be either personal or 
political—and the subject he chooses is the blessings of peace. 
But he does not treat his theme largely. He had not yet 
learned the art which from the follies or the passions of the 
hour can create a work that is for all time. Here and 
there, indeed, he rises into greatness, and even to-day, perhaps, 
candidates for Parliament might muse with interest over the 
scene in which Dicaeopolis prepares to tell the truth to a demo- 
cratic audience by dragging forward a chopping-block, on 
which, as he concludes an inimitable speech with the unique 
peroration, “There is no sense in you,” he humbly lays his 
head and awaits his doom. When, too, a fat “ bannock-fed 
Bocotian” smuggles into Athens all the delicacies of fenland 
—“wicks, ducks, choughs, francolins, coots, wrens, divers 
a 6 eae geese, hares, foxes, moles, hedgehogs, weasels, 
brocks, otters ”"—finally producing from his eel-basket “the 
chiefest of the fifty Copaic nymphs,” we can still relish the 
rhapsody beginning— 





& girrdry od wal wddras woPounern, 
with which the appetising stranger, “the paragon of eels, 
long-desired, returned at length in the sixth year,” is 
rapturously greeted. But for the most part the play has 
little interest for us to-day. It is, indeed, not a play, for it 
has no plot, but rather a series of farcical scenes loosely 
strung together. Envoys from Thrace fierce and “ primed 
with garlic,” “The Great King’s Eye,” talking Persian 
gibberish, Lamachus got up like Antient Pistol, a Megarian 
selling pretty givls disguised as pigs,—these are the sort of 
figures which follow one another as in a Christmas pantomime ; 
and doubtless their antics and jokes pleased once, but their 
power to amuse has long since vanished, and the Acharnians 
is now rarely studied except by scholars. To these, however, 
Mr. Starkie’s edition will be of high value, for it is a perfect 
itorehouse of Aristophanic lore, where the student will find 
verything he can possibly require set out with admirable 
clearness and ability, so that it would be a_ perfect 
edition except for one grave error in jua,™ent. For 
Mr. Starkie has not only followed the foolis. fashion 
of the day in printing a prose translation opposite 
he text, but the character also of his translation is of 
the strangest. Noting, as he justly does, how much there 
“was in common between the ages of Pericles and Elizabeth 
which impressed itself upon the language of Aristophanes and 
Shukespeare, so full is it of the freshness, daring, and intel- 
lectual vigour of those extraordinary days,” he has set himself 
to give a Shakespearean flavour to his style,” with results 
that are at times disastrous. ‘“O bully Euripides! O sweetest 
incony Euripides,” for “for me alone, not 


* The “ Acharnians” of Aristophanes. Edited by W. J. M. Starkie, M.A., 
Litt.D. London: Macmillan and Co, {10s. net.] 





instance, or 














forgetting my barnes and bed-fere,” or “ fitchews, piquant as 
thyself,” may be pretty phrases, but they certainly perplex; 
nor can we see any particular merit in such affectations as 
“asmatch of pitch” and “ yond is the quarry,” or in writing 
“whom a’ clepes” for “whom he calls.” But having got the 
pure “Shakespearean flavour” well into the mouth, who can 
relish such blended stuff as: “ This is really awful, and it earns 
my inwards,” or such a sample of very late and decaying 
Victorian style as: “ Entre nous, he was monstrously ‘pro- 
Attic’”? As Mr. Starkie proposes to edit the whole of 
Aristophanes, we sincerely trust he will conform to the good 
old rule of being content witha commentary. By doing so he 
will reduce the size of his edition, which now threatens to be 
both large and costly, while he will only eliminate a part 
of his work which is useless to scholars and likely to lead 
young students into dangerous eccentricities of style. 





THE ENGLISH WOMAN.* 

WE have read this book with considerable admiration. If 
there is one thing more than another which strikes a person 
familiar with the French people, itis the gulf of non-under- 
standing which, in spite of friendship and sympathy, national 
or personal, lies between them and ourselves. The contrary 
state of things is so very rare that we rejoice in meeting 
with it. 

M. Staars’s book, of course, is scientific both in aim and 
accomplishment. It is based on statistics, not always quite a 
safe foundation for general assertions, and on an amount of 
careful inquiry into the details of English life which, though 
microscopic in exactness, does not always lead to the certain 
conclusions desired. You may expect too much of science. If 
one may venture to say so, even the man of science cannot be 
omniscient, For example, the French author confesses that 
he dares not “define from a few personal instances the 
different types of English women or the way in which an 
English woman loves. .... . It would be absurd to attempt 
this in the present state of psychology.” In fact, the seeker 
after truth finds himself in the position of the immortal Miss 
Toppit’s philosopher: “‘ What ho! arrest for me that Agency. 
Go, bring it here!’ And so the vision fadeth.” It seems 
more than doubtful whether M. Staars will ever meet with 
the wished-for women who may be persuaded “to record each 
day the secrets of their lives and store these confidential 
biographies in some central ojlice,” for the better studying of 
the psychic evolution of the race. After all, would not such 
biographies arouse “secret, incurable suspicion” in “the 
stubborn mind of an infidel,” if not indeed in that of the 
serious, faithful psychologist ? 

But no one can fail to admire the more practical, reasonable 
part of a book which has real value as a study of another 
race and nation. If M. Staars resigns with regret any 
immediate hope of understanding the hearts of English 
women, he is successful in following the evolution of their 
minds. His plan is straightforward and simple. Beginning 
with a general study of psychic evolution, he first deals with 
woman as a “domestic animal,” and then passes on to 
enumerate the forces which have created the English woman 
of the present day. On this journey M. Staars takes occasion 
to generalise a good deal on English life, and, as we have 
before hinted, hie conclusions, though interesting, are not 
always convincing. ‘The study of women under the Renais- 
sance brings him to Shakespeare’s women, and we are sur- 
prised to learn that, with a few exceptions, Shakespeare 
undervalued and despised women. Also, one finds it difficult 
to follow M. Staars in regarding Much Ado about Nothing as 
a study in the evolution of feelings. Was Shakespeare really 
writing as a cold philosopher of deep design when he told the 
story of Benedick and Beatrice? Romance forbid! On the 
whole, Shakespeare seems somewhat disuppointing as an 
authority on English women. 

The evolutionist is on more solid ground as he advances 
through the eightcenth century towards Mary Wollstonecraft, 
to be followed by Jane Austen—who might be startled at 
finding herself on this ladder—Harriet Martineau, George 
Eliot, Frances Power Cobbe, Mary Somerville. A] this part 
of the book is very amusing and interesting; the comments of 
a fair-minded foreigner on the lives and works of women like 


By Devid Staara, 
Londons 





* The English Woman: Studies in her Psychic Evolution. 
Trenslated from the French and Abridged by J. M. E. Brownlow, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. (9s. net.) 
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these are well worth having, and it is with safety and decision 
that M. Staarsa traces the nineteenth-century advance in the 
education, enlightenment, organisation, and political power of 
English women. All their ambitions, it need hardly be said, 
have his entire sympathy, and, on the whole, they have no 
cause to complain of his treatment of a very difficult subject. 
There may be some who will think that as to family and 
society influence, and as to moral strength and loftiness of 
character, their mothers and grandmothers might well ask 
whether evolution always means improvement. But such 
praisers of the past cannot expect to breathe the same air as 
M. Staars and his fellow enthusiasts in the study of psychic 
activities, 





PROFESSOR BLACKIE.* 

Mr. WALKER has done well to prefix some letters written by 
Blackie to his father and mother. They cover about two 
years and a half (April 20th, 1829, to October 28th, 1831), and 
relate to his sojourn at Géttingen, Berlin, Naples, and Rome. 
He has many interesting things to say about his teachers, 
among whom Heeren (at Gottingen) and Boeckh, Schleiermann, 
and Neander (at Berlin) were the most famous. He shows, 
too, in no uncertain tones the freedom of thought which was 
to distinguish him throughout life. German theology had a 
bad name in those days, and young Blackie was duly cautioned 
from home. His replies were certainly not wanting in energy. 
In Italy he shows himself full of classical enthusiasm; but 
his zeal was as yet without adequate knowledge. Writing 
from Tivoli, he manifestly confounds Tiberand Tibur. “Thou 
art the Tiber superbum of Virgil and the Tiber supinum of 
Horace,” he exclaims. It would be interesting to know how 
he interpreted supinum. (While we are on the subject we 
must enter a remonstrance against the appearance on the 
title-page of &ydrn in the dative without the zofa, and in the 
book itself of some strange substitute for the preposition 
évri—in the letters of a Professor of Greek!) The youthful 
letters are followed by some addressed ten years later to the 
young lady to whom he had become engaged. The course of 
love did not run smooth, for Blackie’s prospects did not 
satisfy the young lady’s father. Doubtless this added 
distinction to what he wrote. Certainly the letters, helped 
with some judicious retrenchment, are a quite admirable 
collection of their kind. In November, 1841, after putting up 
with a year of active domestic opposition, the lady took the 
decided step of leaving her home to stay with a relation. She 
had never been outside the domain unaccompanied in her life, 
and had but a few shillings in her purse. Things began to 
mend, and the marriage took place in April, 1842. After this 
we have “ Jobn Stuart Blackie’s Letters to his Wife,” cover- 
ing a period of fifty-two years (1843-1894). It is quite 
impossible to give any idea of their contents, so various in 
theme are they, though the tone is uniform, a steadily sus- 
tained cheerfulness. In one of his love-letters he is very 
emphatic on the text, “Rejoice always, and again I say 
rejoice.” “If you cannot live and rejoice, then die.” And in 
some verses written the year before his death he speaks of 
himself as “a child of joyance,” while he prays for strength 
to endure the cumbering infirmities of old age. As for the 
variety, it is enough to look at the index. Scarcely a dis- 
tinguished name of the second half of the nineteenth century 
is wanting. 


” 





EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.t+ 
PROFESSOR GWATKIN’sS utterances are bound to have a 
certain importance, for he holds the Dixie Chair of Divinity 
at Cambridge, and we naturally turn to see what he has to 
say about the Historic Episcopate. The question is crucial : 
it is of supreme importance to the future of the Anglican 
Church. If this Church is to insist on this order as essential 
to true Christianity, it cuts itself off from all non-Roman 
bodies in the West, and must either become Roman itself or 
sink into an illogical and insignificant sect. Let us see, then, 
how Professor Gwatkin deals with the Ignatian Epistles, for 
these are the stronghold of the Divine Right Episcopalians. 
At first sight they seem to settle the question. The most 











* The Letters of John Stuart Blackie to his Wife. Selected and Edited by his 
4 Archibald Stodart Walker. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. [12s. 
net. 

+ Early Church History to A.D, 813. 


By Henry Melvill Gwatkin. 2 vols. 
London: Macmillan and Co, [17s, net.) 





| 
vehement champion of episcopacy would hesitate to say: « We 
ought to regard the Bishop as the Lord Himself... ., . as 
many as are of God and of Jesus Christ are with the Bishop.” 
After this there can be no doubt that Bishops were a settleg 
institution, and, in view of the nearness in respect of time of 
Ignatius to St. John, that the institution was not only settleq 
but primitive. But, goes on Professor Gwatkin, “Ignatiys 
is attacking separatists not presbyterians, individuals w),o 
disobeyed an existing order, not churches which deliberately 
preferred another order.” The High Churchman ywio 
magnifies the cus divinum of episcopacy, while he treats with 
neglect or contumely the admonitions of his own Diocesan, 
stands for the class of offenders against whom Ignatius levels 
his anathemas. Further, Professor Gwatkin urges the nega- 
tive argument that Ignatius never pleads Apostolic authority, 
“He never says—Obey the Bishop as the Lord ordained, or 
as the Apostles gave commandment.” If he could have doue 
this all controversy would have been at an end. 

Another question which is at the front in present-day con. 
troversy is the nature of the Eucharist. “Scripture,” writes 
Professor Gwatkin, “admits no sacrifice that Christian mey 
can bring but that of thanksgiving.” There is no priest, 
hiereus, in the New Testament Church. Its officers are 
overseers, elders, servants. But in course of time the word 
creeps in. Tertullian uses it habitually; but even he is no 
sacerdotalist. The first Father who can be so called is Cyprian. 
After him the new doctrine gains ground apace. In Chrysos- 
tom the presbyter of earlier times is iepeds epeotas TG Oduari,— 
his very words in the De Sacerdotio. We have said enough 
to indicate the line which Professor Gwatkin takes. It must 
not be supposed that he is always, or even frequently, con- 
troversial. His book, the result, it is clear, of long and close 
study, will be found illuminating by every serious student of 
the subject. 





NOVELS. 
ROBERT EMMET.* 
Or recent years we have often protested against the practice 
of writers of historical romance who alternate documenta:y 
evidence with imaginary episodes for which that evidenceaffords 
little or no justification. Let us at once say that Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn does not come under this condemnation. Itis true that 
he has invented a good deal of dialogue, but it is in keeping with 
what we know of the personages introduced. It is true that 
he has invented details of the story of Emmet’s betrayal when 
he was in hiding after the collapse of the rising. But here 
again no violence is done to the recorded facts, and whether 
his guess is correct or not, it fits in perfectly with the ante- 
cedents of the persons chiefly concerned, and especially 
those of the amazing MacNally. For while Robert Emmet, 
endeared to three generations of Irishmen by his reckless 
chivalry, his eloquence, his tragic fate, and the touching 
romance immortalised in Moore’s lyric, “She is far from the 
land where her young hero sleeps,” is the central figure of 
the narrative, MacNally, viewed solely from the psychological 
standpoint, transcends all the other characters of the plot 
by the extraordinarily complex assemblage of qualities 
united in his nature,—grande et conspicuum nostro quoque 
tempore monstrum. His intellectual equipment was 
siderable, for he was a successful playwright as well as a 
brilliant advocate. But what rendered him really remarkable 
was the unflinching resolution and thoroughness with which 
he led his double life. He was badly wounded in a duel 
fought to vindicate the principles which he was paid for 
betraying almost immediately afterwards. For many years 
he was habitually retained to defend prisoners in Crown 
prosecutions, and never failed to convince them of his devotion 
to their interests, while all the time he made it a practice to 
disclose the contents of his briefs to the Crown counsel! 
Leading a life of salaried treachery, he retained the confidence, 
and even the affection, of those whom he betrayed, including 
Emmet himself. In his personal contact with his victims he 
was genial and cor.siderate. No one ever impugned his courage. 
Was it the excitement of the great game he played tbat 
appealed to him or the greed of gold? The theory of multiple 
personality alone seems to explain the character of the 
deadliest and most successful of political informers. If any 


con- 








* Robert Emmet: a Wistorical Romance, By Stephen Gwynn, London: 
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1 ners 
one were to introdfice such a character into a work of pure 


fiction, he would be charged with extravagant deviation from 
the paths of verisimilitade. But MacNally’s successful 
impersonation of the dual rote of Government spy and 
trusted confidant of rebels is not a piece of audacious 
imagination on the part of an irresponsible novelist. It can 
be proved up to the hilt by the testimony of United Irishmen 
on the one hand and of State Papers on the other. 

As we have already premised, the few liberties which Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn has taken with his text are justified by their 
appropriateness. He has also made good use of various 
materials which were not available until recently,—State 
Papers, Dr. T. A. Emmet’s The Emmet Family, and Miles 
Brrae’s Memoirs, to mention no others. But what is more 
creditable than the industry which he has displayed is 
the absence of any partisan epirit in bis narrative. Mr. 
Gwynn does not minimise the defects in his hero’s 
equipment—his precipitancy, his faulty judgment of 
ebaracter—still less does he try to extenuate the vacillation 
and half-heartedness of his associates. The murder of 
Lord Kilwarden is condemned in no uncertain tones, and no 
disposition is shown to exaggerate the harshness of the 
Government. As for Emmet’s romantic engagement to Sarah 
Curran, who in after years when she was living at Naples was 
described as “a walking statue,” Mr. Gwynn takes the view 
that Emmet asa lover was more tender than impassioned. 
So painful an episode might easily have been treated with an 





| 


excess of emotion; but Mr. Gwynn has handled it with perfect | 


discretion. In short, we can most cordially recommend this 
romance as an henest and successful attempt to dramatise the 
biography of the famous Irish patriot. The book is furnished 
with a map of Dublin, and an interesting appendix, from 
which we learn that the South African family to which Mrs. 
Louis Botha belongs have no traceable connexion with the 
Irish Emmets. Buta direct descendant of Emmet’s brother 
is now serving as a Midshipman in the United States Navy, 
and was specially welcomed by Sir Joseph Ward when the 
American fleet visited New Zealand last year. 





Leaves. By Violet Clarke. (W. Heinemann. 5s.)—Sir George 
Clarke tells in a short introduction the tragic story of his 
daughter, the author of the sketches contained in this volume. 
There can be no doubt that they show great possibilities; 
but they are also well worth reading for their own sake. They 
display a considerable gift for the description of both scenes 
and characters. But perhaps their greatest charm is that they 
reveal in a very transparent way the attractive personality of their 
author. 
while at the same time her youth and inexperience seem to make 
this unconventionality crude,—one might almost say conven- 
tional. Leading actresses and spiritualistic mediums may be 
wicked as Miss Clarke made out, but they are certainly 
more complex. Youth always tends to take this simplified view 
of human nature; but when it is supported by gifts of observation 
and description as great as were Miss Clarke’s, we must all keenly 
regret that its promise can never be fulfilled. 

The Winning Lady, and Others. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 
(Harper and Brothers. 6s.)—These eleven stories are of a kind of 
which cur Transatlantic cousins seem to have a monopoly. They 
re studies of life, quite ordinary life, which yet, as we see it 
ortrayed, becomes full of vivid interest. 
,and there is always humour, mingled sometimes with irony. 
ertainly it is so in “The Selfishness of Amelia Lamkin.” The 
selfishness lay in endlessly serving others, doing what they did 
not like doing, eating what they did not care about. There is but 
one out of the whole number on which we have any criticism to 


Her natural intelligence leads her to be unconventional, 


as 


make,, This is “Old Woman Macgoun.” How did so dismal a 
tragecy find its way into company so incongruous? The old 


grandmother sees an evil heredity in her grandchild Lily; the 
girl’s father is ready to hand her over to a profligate associate ; 
and — Woman Macgoun” stands by while the child, who is 
indeed searcely whole-witted, eats the berries of a deadly night- 
What a bomb to throw into a peaceful neighbourhood ! 


ReapaBts Novets.—The Motor Maid. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr. and Mrs. 
Williamson take their readers in this book on a motor trip to the 
South of France. Avignon and the antiquities in the neighbour- 
hood are specially dwelt upon——A Question of Quality. By 
Madame Albanesi. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—A modern story 
in which the daughter of a business man endeavours to redeem 
the misdeeds of her dead father, 


de 









SOME BOOKS OF THE 


—~>—_—. 


WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notices such Books of the wesk as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Peake, 
irable 


A Critical Introduction to the New Testament. By A. § 
D.D. (Duckworth and Co. 2s. 64. net.)—This is an adi 
little manual, giving abundant information in a small compass and 


at a most moderate price. Professor Peake arrangos the New 
Testament writings in a chronological order, the Epistles of St. 
Paul coming first; these begin with Thessalonians, strangely 
enough placed in our Bibles by a reference to its subject, and end 


with the Pastorals. These last are supposed to be largely Pauline 


in substance, but not in their present shape. This theory has its 
attractions; but it seems to lack practicality. What undoubted 
instance can we allege of this kind of compilation? The other 
Epistles follow. 2 Peter is not accepted. ‘Then come the Gespels 
in the order usually adopted. The Johannine writings, Epistles, 
Gospel, and the Apocalypse are put in a section by themssives. 
Dr. Peake is inclined to accept the Apostolic authorship of the 
Gospel, but he attributes the Apocalypse to the same hand. We 
have very briefly summarised Dr. Peake's conclusions. We cannot 


accept them altogether, but we can most heartily recommend his 


volume. 
Mi 


43 i 
COnNLAINS Clerne 


(The 


studies, 


an Oxford swcellany. 


Eighteenth Century Literature: 
Clarendon Press. 4s. net.)—This volume 


the first dealing with Sir Richard Stecle, the last with William 
Lisle Bowles. It may be said that their final cause is to tell the 
| reader as much as he will probably want to know about the 
subjects of whom they treat. Mr. M. C. Hare has taken the 
trouble to read through Steele’s comedies: most people will be 
glad to have it done for them, seeing that they get so tasty 
a dish served up. Miss Elsie Drew will make many p ople 


acquainted for the first time with Lady Winchilsea, and gives 


| them some of her best work. “Fielding’s Jonathan Wild” will 
doubtless appeal to some tastes. Then we have “Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu,” “Young’s Night Thouchts,” and “ Horace 
Walpole’s Views on Literature.” There is much that is su; tive 

} in “Enthusiasm,” but it is not altogether to our likiy what 


| is meant when it is said that “Christianity is a thing of mystery 


and blood”? The best of the eight, to our mind, is “ William 
Lisle Bowles,” by T. E. Casson. It does justice to a really fine 
poet who for various reasons has failed to receive due apprecia- 
tion. Here is an exquisite image from his sonnet on tho 


“Influence of Time on Grief.” The singer, as time continues to 


' exert its healing power, is able again to exercise his yift, and 


; even tor 


As 

some lone bird, at day’s departing hour, 
Sings in the sunbeams, of the transient shower 
Forgetful, though its wings are wet the while.”’ 


joice in his exercise of it. 


Letters from George Eliot to Elma Stuart. Edited by Roland 
Stuart. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 6s. net.)—The editor of 
this volume explains the circumstances in which these letters 
came to be written. Mrs. Elma Stuart found great comfort in 
George Eliot’s writings, and expressed her gratitude by sending 
a present, a bookslide which she had carved with her own hands. 
a kindly answer. 


This called forth Other gifts followed, and a 


| corresponde nee ensued which was continued for the remainil g 


| years of George Eliot’s life. 
| full of affection and sympathy are they. 


Her letters are good to read, so 
We do not know that 


| they cast any new light on the character of the writer, but they 


Pathos, of course, there | 


certainly make us see it more plainly. 





By Arthur Bertram 
2s. net.)—‘ Mustela’ is a very interesting 
Of her mate, 


The Story of the Pine-Marten Mustela, 
Hutton. (D. Nutt. 
creature, and, we readily believe, drawn from life. 
‘Pekan,’ we see but little,—ostendunt tantum fata neque ultra 
For, alas! it is too true that, as Mr. Ilutt 


esse sinunt. n says, 


“true animal stories have a large element of tragedy in them.” 
Still, it is good to read of the cleverness of the creature, as she 
found food for herself, and later on for her cubs. Thus she lies 





upon a rock and makes her whiskers play upon the surface of the 
pool like dancing insects, and gets a rise from a trout, and the 
trout itself, which she scoops out of the water with her 


‘Mw 


aun 


paw. 
ustela,’ we are told, survived her family, and is even growing 
reconciled to the captivity in which she is living. 








Two books which will interest a considerable class of readers 
are The Old Catholic Missal and Ritual, Prepared by tho Right 
Rev. Arnold H. Matthew, D.D. (Cope and Fenwick, 6s. net)—so 
far as an outsider can judge, there is very little departure from 
the Roman rite; even the censorship, we see, is retai: and 
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The Byzantine Ofice, with #reface, &c., by John Bannermann 
Wainewright (same publishers, 5s. net). It should be explained that 
this is the service for a particular day, when the Festival of 
SS. Peter and Paul fell on a Sunday, and the Office is as it is 
performed in a monastery. It is noteworthy that the Byzantine 
Offices are often three or four times as long as the Roman, and 
occupy somo eight hours in recitation, and this at a high speed of 
recitation. A priest who does this, and in theory he is bound to 
do it unless he would fall into mortal sin, has not time for much 
else, 





The Literary Year-Book, Edited by Basil Stewart (G. Routledge 
and Sons, 6s. net), appears as usual with its somewhat formidable 
lists. There is the catalogue of authors, filling some three hundred 
and fifty pages,—allowing for blank spaces. This is followed by an 
index dividing the names under subjects,—fiction shows some 
six hundred and seventy names, with an output, if we may 
risk the guess, of not less than three novels for each lawful 
day. Then comes the obituary, and this again is succeeded by a 
variety of interesting and useful information as to libraries, 
periodical publications, publishers, societies, &c. 


Hazell’s Annual (Hazell, Watson, and Viney, 3s. 6d. net) com- 
pletes with this issue its quarter of a century, and presents 
improvements in arrangement, &c. We feel, we must own, a certain 
doubt about signed articles. These publications of “ cyclopacdic 
records of men and affairs for use in 1910” should be as neutral 
as possible, and the signed article does not tell this way. 
With this may be mentioned The Churchman’s Year-Book and 
Cyclopaedia (A. R. Mowbray and Co., 1s. net); The Farmer’s Red 
Book and Agricultural Annual (3 Wellington Street, Strand, 
1s. net); and The Winter Sports Annual, Edited by E. Wroughton 
(1 Mitre Court, Fleet Street, 2s.) 








New Epitions.—First Epistle of St. John: a Popular Com- 
By the Rev. Charles Watson. 


4s. 6d. net.) 


mentary. 





Sons, Glasgow. 
on the Beatitudes. By Percy C. Ainsworth. With Introduction. 
(R. Culley. 2s. 6d. net.) In Memoriam. By Wilfred S. Hackett. 
(Same publisher. 2s. 6d. net.) Unitarian Affirmations. By R. 
Travers Herford, B.A. (British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 1s. 6d. net.) The Poems of Matthew Arnold. With Intro- 
duction by A. T. Quiller-Couch. (H. Frowde. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’s brief introduction, biographical and critical, puts 
as much into the small space which it occupies as could be con- 
trived. We may add that Arnold’s first volume of poems (“The 
Strayed Reveller, &c.”) when it appeared in 1849 had the then 
Poems by 














unusual honour of a full-column review in the Times. 
Alexander Smith. Complete Edition, with Critical and Biographical 
Introduction by W. Sinclair. (W. P. Nimmo, Hay, and Mitchell. 
2s. net.) —Alexander Smith’s verse took the world by storm some 
sixty years ago; but it has failed to keep its hold. For ten who 
are familiar with Matthew Arnold’s work scarcely one knows the 
name of Alexander Smith. Yet there are very fine things in him. 
The following lines have the authentic ring :— 
** And now confronts the eternal light 
With eyelids that have known the touch of tears.’ 

——Whaup o’ the Rede: a Ballad of the Border Raiders, by 
Will Ogilvie, with 7 Illustrations by Tom Scott, R.S.A. (T. 
Fraser, Dalbeattie), is a very handsome edition of a poem 
reviewed in the Spectator of December 11th. Sonnets and 
Elegiacs. By Richard Chenevix Trench. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 1s. 6d. net.)——— Cases and Opinions on International Law. 
Part I., “ Peace.” By Pitt Cobbett, D.C.L. (Stevens and Davies. 
15s.) Northern Germany: Handbook for Travellers. By Karl 
Baedcker. (Karl Baedeker, Leipsic. 8s. net.)—“ Fifteenth re- 
vised edition.” Cassell’s Guide to the English Civil Service. A 
Revised Edition by A. 8. Lawford Jones. (Cassell and Co, Is. 
net.) 

















Messrs. Walker send us a variety of diaries and calendars of 
many sizes, with corresponding accommodation for notes, &c. 
Nos. 3 and 4 have the largest dimensions, not too much, however, 
for a coat-pocket, and each is furnished with a pencil. Nos. 7, 15, 
2,and 1 are on a descending scale, but with space for ordinary 
needs. A convenient arrangement is provided by the Quarterly 
Diary, where the part used for entries is renewed every three 
months, with a corresponding economy of space. 





Messrs. Mowbray and Co. send us an assortment of very attrac- 
tive Christmas Cards, varying in price from Gd. to }d., and all, in 
their degree, of excellent design and execution. A common 
characteristic of them is the illustration of a line or stanza from 


(J. MacLehose and | 
The Blessed Life: Short Addresses | 











is 
some well-known hymn, such, for instance, as the Adeste, ideles, b 
the reproduction of some masterpiece of sacred art. They are, nd 
fact, genuine “ Christmas ” cards, and a small outlay will secure 
a very good assortment. 








(*,* Exratum.—The name of the publishers of The Children’s 
Hour was inadvertently given in our last issue as Messrs, 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. It should have been the Waverley 
Book Company, of Vulcan House, Ludgate Hill.] 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





DG Sanew Che, Vd, * Wiriame, Gi B00 ccoccccceccececssesczcsccecnsensensessenes 
Bullock (S. F.), Master John, cr 8V0  .........ccccceccoccesescesseeces (T. W. am an 
Byles (C. B.), First Principles of Railway Signalling (Railway Gaxette) net te 
Catalogue of Pictures and Drawings in the National Loan Exhibition in 6 
the Grafton Galleries, 40... ..............:ccccceceeeeeceeeseeee (Heinemann) net 60 
Dining Room (The): Simple Suggestions for its Treatment (Simpkin) net 36 
Ellis (R. G.), Practical Guide to Parliamentary Elections...(W. Green) net 96 
Enock (C. R.), Abraham: a Romance of the Desert, cr 8vo...(Simpkin) net re 





Foucar (G.), The Wandering Clerk, cr 8V0  ..........cccceccececeeee (Office) net 26 
Gaunt (M.), The Uncounted Cost, er 8vo................. ‘ ..(T. W. Laurie) 60 
God's History of the World, by F. W. H., er 8vo............... .....(Nishbet) net 

Hobson (J. A.), The Crisis of Liberalism, 8vo ..................(P. 8. King) net on 
Hope (Lady), Tunbridge Wells and its Neighbourhood, 8vo...(Simpkin) net 21 
Hyatt (S. P.), Black Sheep, Cr 8V0 .........scesssssscecsesseeseeees ...(T. W. Laurie) 69 
Lea (H.), The Valor of Ignorance, 8vo (Harper) net > 4 





Memorials of Old Yorkshire, S8vo — ‘eeniaitiindaines (G. Allen) net 135 0 
Nicol (G.), Ship Construction and Calculations, roy 8vo ......(J. Brown) net 106 
Reed (H. L.), Problem Papers for Upper Middle Forms (Alston Rivers) net 36 
Rickmers (W. R.), Ski-ing for Beginners and Mountaineers .. (Unwin) net 46 
Ritson (J. H.), Abroad for the Bible Society, cr 8vo . (R. Culley) net 36 
Roberts (H. D.), Hope Street Church, Liverpool, roy 8vo 

(Liverpool Booksellers’ Association) net ¢'g 
Sedgwick (S. N.), The Young People’s Microscope Book......(R. Culley) net 36 
Ticehurst (N. F.), History of the Birds of Kent, 8vo (Witherby) net 21/9 
Vood (J. N. P.), Travel and Sport in Turkestan ..... (Chapman & Hall) net 15,0 





LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. 





“ The 30 h.p. six-cylinder noiseless 


NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 


is everything a six-cylinder car ought to be.” 
—SKETCH. 


A few distinguished users :— 


EARL OF PORTSMOUTH 
LADY GRACE BARRY 


CROWN PRINCE OF SIAM 
LADY LAMPSON 


THREE YEARS’ 


Models: 10 h.p. to 90 st 
GUARANTEE. 


£225 to £1,500. 


Prices : 


S. F. EDGE (1907) Ltd., 14 New Burlingt-n Street, London, W. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 








BY SPECIAL 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Fra 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clo« 

TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, 
chips Compasses. } 

EW CATALOGUE freo on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd, 
; ~ : Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Piz B 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EG 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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THE 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 216,500,000. 





izsp OvrPricE: 





Chairman: 
LORD ROTHSCHILD, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


Right Fion. G.c.V.O. 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
the Com npany providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
avoiding the nec essity of disturbing investments at a 
en it may be difficult to realise without loss. 
ns of the Act, Income Tax fs 
I Assured’s income which is 
ito the payment of pre: ns on an assurance on his 
regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
limited to on xth of the Assured’s income) 
vantage to Li: fe Policy holders, 


thus 
time wh 


Under tl 


1@ provisio 
jo on that | 
‘ 


INCOME T Ax. 





not paya 





life. Having 
ment (which is 
is an important ad 


t f all classe fi t r with Proposal Forms 
and f A t , may be l on application to any of the 
C l ( es or Agents, ROLERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


HOME MwMissStons 


(Additional Cursntes Society). 


£3,000 urgently needed in sfx ial gifts 
towards the supplementary £6,000 which 
has to be completed before Decembe sist in 
order to prevent a redu tion of grants. It 
is very important that the Clergy 1 
serving among the poople of our poorest 
ishes should not be made to feel dis- 


couraged by the reduction of their pay. 


Those who wish to help in meeting this need are asked to send 

th Canon PETIT, 14 Gr Smith Street, Westminster 

] | ord and cheg uid be a l “Coutts & Co., 
for ; " fF ACS.” 


—ESEARCH DEF FENCE SOCIETY 


70 Harley Street, canes W. 
y ry, aR ? eneral t to exper nts 
0 " ‘ r t al r Ww it 
en t! 1@1 sh ~ 1e@ welfare « 
rr nd th reat ving an i i which is alre lu 
tw then 
President—The Right Ifon. The EARL OF CROMER, G.C B., 
G.C.M.G., O.M. 
Cha n of Committee—The Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND 
H ] sus FLEMING MANT SANDWITH, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon. Secretary rEPHEN PAGRET, F.R.CS. 
| I Sec etary v 4 | € glad to receive applic t T f r Me mber him 
& engt terat : t make arrangements for Addresses 
anil 1 Lect 





RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
SPEEDILY CURE 


FLATULENCE, HEARTBURN, 
DIARRHGA, &c. 


GESTION, ACIDITY, 
IMPURE BREATH, 
PREVEN T MANY ,AN ILLNESS. Highly reeommet 
fes . N Chemists d Stores. Biscuits, Is., 3s., 
Pr. $4 Za. and 4a. | 

CHARCOAL | CHOCOL ATE S. Highly 


en} lL by ose who that ordinary chocolat 


lity. Recomu led for c} idr n, Sold in ti 


BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


ROWLAND’'S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 


led by the Medical Pro- 
and 4s, per tin; 
r bottle; Lozenges, Is. lid. tin, 

nutritions and digestible. May be 
s cause indigestion or 
ns, ls, each, 


J. L. 


Preser: 

Beaut i 

Prevents Scurf and Ralkdness. 

Sizes, 356, 7/- 10/6. Sold by 
ROWLAND’'S, 67 Hatron Garpen, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


Stores, Chemists, and 
LONDON. 
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ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,700,000. 
6 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. Vian, Secretary. 

. TO ALLEYNIANS AND OTHERS. : 
K R. R. J. MAC KEN ZIE, M.A Ox: m., formerly Rector of 





the E inburgh Academ Author of “Almond of Loretto &c., is 

ei nged upon a history of ALLEYN'S COLLEGE OF GOD'S G1?" AT 

DULWICH. He will be obliged to an; mnected with the College as it 

existed previous to 1570, or with Dulw ge or Alleyn’s School since thas 

late, who can give him material illustr: f the |! { Boys an 1 Masters (or 

Fellows) at any of these foundations, careers and characters the 

principal actors in their history from a period within living men ntil the 

| present date. In particular, he would be glad of euch material in “th se of 
the late ¢ on Carver. Lett '! be copie land returned.—Comma tions 

sh d be addressed to R. J. MA‘ KENZIE, 12 Great Stuart Street "Eli reh. 


_— LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK, LTD. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS of the 
Company will be CLOSED on the Ist JANUARY next for that day only. 

roprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the Sist De t r will 
be entitled to the Dividend for the current half-year on the number of shares 
then standing in their respective names, 

A. A. KEMPE } all ‘ 
41 Lothbury, E.C., G. PAGET § Joint Secretaries. 
2rd December, 1909. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBS« PTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


— FOUNDATION OF KING 
IN MACCI 


EDWARD 
ESFIELD. 


VL, 


oR, 

THE KING'S SCHOOLS 
The GOVERNORS of this Foundation will shortly proceed to APPOINT 
eae a ce R of the Combined Schools hitherto carried on under the 
The Gran - The Modern Scheol in M and 





reclesfield 





ch are about to sted under the name of The Grammar School, 
u der a new sche: f th i of Education. 
He must be a Graduate <« Jniversity in the United Kingdom, and not 
than forty-iive years > 
I proposed to at ounce ex ct new School Buildi ngs to accommodate 200 
I 
i ry ¥ be £600 a year, with a Capitation payment of £1 pet m 
f Oy ‘ nd with house and garden rent free. The total number 
of boys now at the two schools is 158, 
Th w Hew jaster wii' « er upon his duties in Septez nber, 1910. 
Candidates ar i t to send tl applications (statamg age) and testi- 
monials not later than Ist March, 1910, to me, the undersigned A.C. PRO rER, 
from whom full particulars can be obtained 
ARTHUR C. PROCTER, 
23 King Edward Street, Macclesfield, 
lith December, 1908 
TNIVERSITY COL - Ki i OF SOUTH WALES AND 
j i a rHSHIRE 
COLEG PRIF ATHROF. AOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 
The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post 
of ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 


urs may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applica- 
(which need not be printed) mast be sent on or before 
1910, 


Further pertict 
tions with testumonials 
luesday, January 4th, 

AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 


versity College, Cardiff, lith Decer ber, 1909, 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOU TH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE I INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post 
< SSISTANT LECTURER in the Departmes its for the TRAINING of BI N 
IBA “HERS for Elems “ie. and Secondary Schools, rendered vacant by the 
appointment of Dr. Abel J. Jones to a post under the B ard of Education. 
Further part lars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be sent, on 
, January 4th, 1910. 
J. AUSTIN 


or belore 1 
JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
December 7th, 1909. 


pux UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


the COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the position of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in GERMAN. Candidates must possess British or German 
University Degree or equivalent qualification, and be able to lecture in br 
or in German on Modern German Literature, and also to conduct German 
Classes in the Faculty of Commerce. Stipend £150. Applications, accom- 
panied by references and not more than three testimonials, should be sent, 
on or before January 25th, to the REGISTRAR, The University, Manchester, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


NCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


“WAN {TED for January, a SCIENCE MISTRESS (rood Botany and Physical 
Geography, general Elementary Science). Must have some experience «n¢ 
understand the care of Laboratories.— Apply at once tothe HEAD-MIS rRESS. 


ELGIAN GENTLEMAN (32), Certificated Teacher, 12 

DESIRES POST in SCHOOL or FAMILY. Resident 

resident. French, Dutch, Music, Gymnastics (Swedish drill), Joimery, 

Good disciplinarian; accustomed to prepare for Military School.— 
YRGES BULSSON, 270 Chaussée d'Ixelles, Brussels. 


\ TANTED, in small High-Class School for Girls, on 

modern lines, a capable GENTLEWOMAN as MATRON, in 
charge of Health. Good salary. Artistie Needlework valued.—Apply 
Box 379, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


BCRETARIAL POST REQUIRED by CAMBRIDGE 
K GRADUATE (30). Business experience; shorthand-typist; social 
French and German.—Apply Box 378, The Speciater, 1 Wellington 


rs’ experience, 








worker ; 


Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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HE SCHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING 
(CORNWALL). 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL 
of the School. He shall possess ee qualifications in Science as applied to 
Mining and Metallurgy, and shall not undertake any office or employment 
which, in the opinion of the Governors, may interfere with the proper 
performance of his duties as Princi 

Commencing salary, £600, 

Applications, with Testimonials, should be forwarded not later than 
Je anuary 20th to the SECRETARY, School of Metalliferous Mining (Cornwall), 
Camborne, Cornwall, from whom further particulars 1 may | be obtained. 


rJ\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. —KYNOCG, | Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for A FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRE ‘TARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


Eat os beste ‘PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 














‘4 Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium, Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C,. 





IRKBECOK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the Univ ersity in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the University. The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for Research. 
Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


q St Veasrse COLLEGE, READING. 
: Principal—W. M. CHILDS, M.A. (Professor of Modern History). 
EDUCATION COURSE, SECONDARY DIVISION, 
Lecturer in Education and Tutor—Miss Cano.tinr Herrorp, 


The Course is provided for the training of Women Graduates as Teachers in 
Secondary Sc hoo ls, Students entering in January are prepared for the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Certificate Examination of the following December. 

An Open Scholarship of the annual value of at least £20 will be offered for 
competition in January, 1910. 

Accommodation for Resident Students is provided in the College Hostels. 
U Further partic — may be obtained from the TUTORIAL SECRETARY, 

niversity College, Reading. 


YNHERWELL HALL, OxXsFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SE CONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £# to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 

Th ere is a. L oan Fund, 


pss CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A, (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
ge yllege, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; ; late Vice-Principal of S. Mary "a College, 

-addington, 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. tmple opportunity is given for mer nang in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are adinitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 

»btai ned on application to the PRINC IPAL, C Samb ridge Training College. 


aT. “MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principai*“fiss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistrese of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE ior Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebei Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £3 Ss. to £6 6s. aterm. School, £6 10s, to 23 10s. a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 38. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full partic ulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


PyPeBaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, ] } 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistrees—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medis-val and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistrees, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
P ectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A. C.A., 109 ¢ ‘Xolmore Row, Birmingham. 
Wt LASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CUESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
vn the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the soa, twenty minutes 
om Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the We lasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the Scheol. Telephone: 381 Liscard. rn 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LY NDHURST GARDENS, 

4 WAMPSTEAD, N.W.- High-class toarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss C ay R, Classical Tripos, Camb., M. A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special atte ntiom given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. _Tennis, hockey, de. 


W ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 ee Ko Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years, Tel.: 4858 Central. 1-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly givea on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GAEDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

(Gold Medallist R. H. 8. Exain., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: 










































—— 
OUTHPORT PHYSIOAL TRAINING COLL EGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8, (late Director Liverpool _— 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train & 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches ands 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medica] Gym ystems 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver ae 
with Diple omas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Coll 
supplied with qualified teachers. ees 
HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Trai 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special eoy - 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportme nt, Riding, Fencing, ae ot 
ming, Beneficial ao and Outdoor Games Fiz ishing Lessons oo 
be arranged for in all branches of education. Refere mces permitted to ie 
Kinnaird, Rt. Hon. H. J, Gladstone, M.P., Hou, and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.prt 
F urthe r particulars from the SEC RETARY. 
NG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teac he ors of Gymnastics in Colleges on 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Ed ucati onal 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anato: my, 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing , Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, be 


CSS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorpor yrated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the B ma 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informs 
tion concerning Sch Scholarships apply to the Prir cipal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ ¢ COLLEGE, ‘ST. HELIERS, JE RSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring Frey 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Train agi Special Teams te 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For + Prospe ctus apply PRINCIPAL 

















‘DRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W, 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special terms for Officers’ Dauchters. 
Excellent Edacation, with special atte mtio ~ A. L angnaem, English, and Music, 
arge grounds, Fu 75 gs. per year, 
BOARDE RS RETU RN. TAN iC ARY. 20th, T910, 


(52 sc2 HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIR 2LS. 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C, 
Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. 
Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 2 Cecil R« ad, Clifton , Bristol, 
House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, January 19th.—The Head. 
Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on Janu: uary 15th, 17th, and 18th. 





N KBLLFIBL D, RIPON. 
k Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEF, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education, 
Upper Forms Lo for examinations. Splendid record of health, Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scho larships | awarded annually. 





( UEENWO OD, EASTBOURNE-— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLE IGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


| Nagy CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 
above OPENED in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 

GIRLS. Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 

&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford 

P.T.C.)—Prospectue, full information from either of above at Pinehurst 

~~ FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 

Je 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2isr. ; 
}] GH FIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 


Principala—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 25rz, 1910. 


~INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The SPRING TERM will BEGIN on T! on THURSDAY, January 13th. Special 
saloon by 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo.—For Prospectus apply to the Principal, 
Miss MACRAE MOIR. Telep hone: 7 Graysh: ott. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, “YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air, Highest r ferences, — 


S71; LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Th rough 

Education given to Gentlemen's Dauchters, with Special Preparation for 
xaminations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Torms, informa- 
respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETABY, 
23 Sic nvelock Road, Hastings. 


YT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
~Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 











- 






Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILUL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and _ Mad temoiselle 
BOSSE UX, __ The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on JAN NUARY 20th, 1919. 


aiatatabdeg® HALL, WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. ox 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITT )N 


TNHE HEALTH RESORT 1 FOR . DELICATE | CHILDREN 
LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 
in beautiful country home. Under medical supervision. Education undertaken 
by experienced governess.—Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE WiCKINS, 
Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex. 





] OME EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN, limited 

to six, by Scottish Minister (M.A.Edin.) and his wife (B.A.Lond.), 
both Experienced Teachers. Careful individual training. Preparation for 
Public Schools, Bracing climate. Modern house in country, garden, playing- 
field. Highest references. Terms moderate.—Prospectus, with full informs 
tion, from Rev. T. LAWRIE, M.A., and Mrs, LAWRIE, B.A., Laurencekirk, 





LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.H.S. See Prospectus, 


Scotland, 
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— 
OME IN SCHOOL.—INCLUSIVE FEES.—A Lady 

{ witha very high connection and great experience, educating 12 Pupils, 

ved into a larger property three-quarter hour from town, and 


ag reTno : T 
See ag olig rhtly to increase the number, would accept TWO PUPILS at much 
desir 


jess than us al foes. “MATER,” c/o Robert Wats, 6 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
<8 


S and all interested in the subject should 








(TAMMERER 
tS read & book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 

TAR xen t, ITS TREATMENT AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
CTA 2ER post-free. B. BEASLEY, Dept. B. Tarrangower, 
W leaden L ane, Brondesbury, N.W. af 

PEE 4— AND LIP-REA DING.—Home-School for 
Sk lent and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 
4 years of age. “Adults also ceived, Star amering and other de fects of speech 
- ected. References to Specialists and Pareuts.—Apply to Mise BULLOCK 
‘c rtificated Teacher ‘ot the Deaf), 141 Fellows lioad, lam; a ad, London, N.W. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


COURT, MITCHELDEAN, 
FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 


BoYS’ 


B ADLEY GLOS. 
) 


Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND 
‘LES, &e. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE- 











to BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS, For Gentlemen's Sons only. 
Each Pupil an Ind lual Problem. Ages 14 to 20, 

A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors for a maximum of 
$5 pu A small “Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils, Work on 
larger farms for wider ¢ — e ; zat kh 

wrveying, levellivg, cary lathe work, shoeing, rid g, driving, 
oh wting, milking, butt er-1 ik grooming, a!l farm jobs. Model Poultry 
Farm, utility and shew bre trussing and shapin yheasant- 
rear Fru we 27 Rae , r, gardeniug, &e. Go od Engineer. 

Course. First-class pliant, whx vle house lighted by electric light, pumps 

lathe driven by power. Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 

stry, ac. 
niy to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, I Se., F.B.G.8., F.C.S 





YORKSHIRE, 
ng Scholarships to the Univer- 
FRIDAY,. mary 14th, 1910, 


AT! SOM M.A. Cantab, 
, SE. 


BLACKHEATH 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Moo ra. I 


LKLEY 
situated near the 

TERM BEGINS 
Hes ad Master Cc. W 
ISt’Ss COLLEGE, 


Healthily 
sities. NEXT 
Heap-Mastr 


om 
F. W. AVELING, W.A., B.Se. 


7) PSOM COL LEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
KS Arn other Classical and Modern sides ; 


2 


reors,. 





Valuable 
IRSA R, 


1 Mareh, 
Apply, The Bl 


separate Ler we Scholarships annually 


} g Scholarshi, uiversities and Hospitals, 


jiASTBOURNE COLLEGCRS. 





£4 President—THE DUK! OF DEVONSHIRE. lead-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rueby School. Special Army and 
Engi ) npulsory for the whole Sehool. Cadet 
Cor : es courts, ev ning-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tim = r ‘Sons of C tice r Jerzy. SCH iL. ARSHIPS IN MARCH, 


rING’S SCHOOL, JSANTERBURY— 

Av FOU Bree N SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 
on JUNE 15th to I7th, for Clasrics, Mathem: ®, Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &ec., with- 
ent extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
I i . Five Boarding-} Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


7 ING’S SCHOOL, BRU TON , SOMERSET. 


SCHOOL at MODEI tATE COST. SEPARATE JUNIOR 
¥ trated prospectus apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., 


2 





TRLIC 
HOUS! ov r illws 
j M r 

ool offers a liberal Educa- 
and aims at giving individual 
sses are small, all boys have studies, 
[OR DEPARTMENT. There are 
bitions to the Universities provided 

SAD. MASTER, 


COLLEGE, 


» Examination 


.—The Sel 
ed oe of boys, 
nity t nN. The 

s are ample. 


4 LK \M SCHO 


to a limit 
1 opport 





A N = y U V m% R Y 
i SOUTH WALES, 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. 
at Private School 


Scholarshi;z 
ls in March. 
Warden Kev. W. W. POOLE HBUGITES, M.A, 


AY PLACE, M 
PREPARED FOR THE 


~ WELLS. 


HOOLS AND OSBORNE, 


pas 
BOYS 
ly to the HEAD-MASTER, 


CHOOL. 


For Illustrated 
B ERKHAMSTED 5S 


Prospecius, am 


Prey for University, A Nav; tifie, and Medical Life. 
‘ r Sehe separate houses, teaching i life ; suecessfal prep. for 
Senior S \d for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
SW TO H SCHOOL 
Head-Master A. K WAT N, M.A. (Oxon 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy rofessional careers, 
Junior Depart t enpar 4 
Apriy, HEAD-MA k s House, Ipswich. 


C AMBRIDGE. 
IN DECEMBER, 


\HE LEYS SCHOOL, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 


Enquiries to b reesed to the BURSAR, 


iN HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


e Ech ls, and Oshorne.—For 
Master, 


, M.A., Acreman 


BAY. 


Publie Sechoc 


La TLETON POWY: 
HOOL, COLWYN 
M.A, 


ys prepared for Sher! 

- ilars, apply to the Ii 
Ouse, Sherborne, : 
hk* DAL MUUNT SC 
Head-Master—T, G. OSBORN, 


For further particulars apply to TTRAD-MASTER. 





ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 

4 aims at developing hea!th, intellect, snd char I rough systematic 

education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 

observe, and use their hands. Re ligicus differences honouwrably resy ected, 
Outd r lessons w rene VE s hxperien = are of delicate 8. 


GRICU LTURAL COLLEG! 3. TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for iome or — nies. Blac 
Carpentry, Ridi ag, and Shooting taught. 


Open-air life for delicate boya, 


kemiths’ work, | 








BIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


SCHOOL, 


FOREIGN. 


IEPPE. — Rev. OHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lec turer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. —__ 


DARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHEREL L 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healt hiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


Ht ALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy exjoyment, 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


eee H LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Past r 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 





pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 

de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. a 

| OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEG ern 
improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 


commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees from 28 guineas 
er annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— 
i rite for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


] LEBRICH-WIESBADEN, RHEINGAU COLLEGE.— 


Dr. CONRAD GRIMM, Villa Wilhelmj. For German Boys: Vorberei- 
tung f. d. Einj frei iw.-, Fahnrich-, u. Maturitats-Ex. For English Boys Prepa- 
ration for all Home Examinations and Commercial Affairs. First-class results 
in a short time.- a pply to the Head-Master, Dr. C. GRIMM 


{ERMANY.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 
RE¢ — BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling.— 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany. 
rALY. 5 LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME.—Hich- 
class I PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the 


a —* 1d GENTRY resident in Rome and elsewhere. Day, Weekly, and 
Ww Terr "Roarde ars, Six Resident Governesses. Whole-Term Loarders, 
50 guineas a Term.—Apply Miss O'MOORE, at above address, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
VS OORs in ENGLAND. or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS. 

Mesers. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full articulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. When writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give soma 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 


red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Sc 900 Illustrations 


hools, 


J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, M3 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 
YCHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 

YDUCATION. 

‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments, Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


as to CHOICE of §S 


Telephone: 1136 Cit) 


DVICE CHOOLS.— 








SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a bedy of Oxford and Cambridge 
) cives advice and assistance without charge t Pare ats and Guardians 
tion f Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘lutors for all Exaim nat 2 
r r ad A Statement of Requirements should be sent to t e 
MI anager, rE. J. “BE EVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W 


f SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Scho »ylmasters, w 


Ort TENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOIC! Ki 





only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Oa ney Mistresses, Governesses, 
ntroduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY Co., Ltd M: srs, 
Poce: (Cantab.) and Bowss (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, Ww. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRaRD. _ 
NCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
S ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. P , 
pupils’ } referred, and approximate -s 
desired i SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, , st 
Street, W. = stat lished_ 1858, 
T° iINVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL ME! 
RE¢ ~s SIVING RI =peE r-PATIENTS in London, the Country rat 
Seas seut free of charge with full particulars -MEDICAL . 
ASS OCIA NON I % = i ravi n Street, Trafalgar Square, W.( Telegraphic 


Address: “ Triform, Lond Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


- = 


HOTELS, HYDROS, 
T BOURNEMOUTH 


; Hotel ecomf with Hydro advantages. 


and blectric ity. Resident physician (M.D 


&c. 


HY DRO Visitors enjoy evry 
Every kind of Bath, Massue 
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ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
' ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants, 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


Miss BISHOP’S SPRING TOURS— 
a January 28th, THE RIVIERAS, one month; March 23rd, ITALY 
(Zaster in Rome), one month; April 22nd, THE ITALIAN LAKES, three 


weeks; June lst, HOLLAND, two weeks. Inclusive fees. References exchanged. 
Pr eTammes from Mies BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London. 

















€07 7s.—SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING TOURS, 
CRY including Second-class Return Ticket and accommodation HOTEL 
AUBEF > BALLAIGUES, also Hotels at MONTANA, VILLARS, ST. 


ERG, WENGEN, LENZERHEIDE, &.—SECRETARY, 5 
judsieizh Gardens, London, N.W. 
R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 


@il2 128—OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIERS, 
wy ALGIERS, PALERMO, February 15th. 
£26 5s.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, March 3rd. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleizh Gardens, London, N.W. 
PIBBY LINE—WINTER TRIPS. 
J) These Fast Twin-Screw Steamers Sail Fortnightly from LIVERPOOL 
and MARSEILLES for 
EGYPT, CEYLON, AND BURMAH. 
The Best of Accommodation and Comfort with Moderate Return Fares. 
First-Class Passengers only carried. 
Apply to BIBBY BROS. & CO., 26 Chapel Street, Liverpool; and 10 and 11 


Mincinz Lane, London. 
Pp SeSae, ALWAYS SUMMER. NO FOG. NO 
COLD WINDS. GRAND HOTEL QUISISANA, 400 ft. 
CANARY high. Extensive grounds, Every modern luxury. Passage 
ISLANDS. 44 days. Passages booked, rooms reserved, and all informa- 
tion free from CANARY AGENCY (S.), 1) Adam St., Strand, W.C, Gerrard 8616. 

















APPEALS. 
‘AB RTEU SA JACK 
APPEALS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
*ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER’ TRAINING SHIPS FOR POOR 
BOYS OF GOOD CHARACTER, 
Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received. 
President: THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 
Chairman and Treasurer: W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 4 St. Helen’s Place, 
London, E.C. 
£0 Boys sent each year into t! e Royal Navy ; 6,000 have entered Merchant Service. 
NO VOTES REQUIRED, 
The Society is a National one, receiving Boys from all parts of the Kingdom. 
Full particulars sent post free. 
NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN (Incor. 1904.) 
London Office: 164 Shaftestury Avenue, W.C. 
Bankers: The London and Westminster Bank, Ltd., 214 High Holborn, W.C. 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 
HENRY G. COPELAND, 


TLE 


Joint Secretaries 





| feseneenenees INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR CRIPPLED 
BOYS, 

WOOLSTHORPE HOUSE, WRIGHT'S LANE, EENSINGTON, W. 
Patroness: H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE (Duchess of Argyll). 
Chairman: Watter B. Parton, Esq. 

Honorary Treasurera: E. Parker Youna, Esq., Capt. A. Coamter, 
Honorary Secretaries: E. F. Hrii, Esq., Col. H. R. Ropenrs., 

This Home, which was instituted in 1805, feeds, clothes, educates on 
Christian principles, and teaches a trade to 100 CRIPELED BOYS so that 
they may be able to SUPPORT THEMSELVES after three years’ training 

at the Home. 

Without such assistance their chance is ALMOST HOPELESS. 


Trades Taught :—Carpentering, Relief Stamping, Copperplate 








Printing, Tailoring, Harness Work, and Bootmaking. 
MANY FRIZNDLESS CRIPPLED BOYS ARE NOW AWAITING 
ADMISSION. 

THE COMMITTEE EARNESTLY SOLICIT CONTRIBUTIONS, 


which they beg may be sent to the Superintendent (Mr. E. CARLOS COOPER) 
at the Home. 


| ONDON SOCIETY FOR TEACHING THE BLIND, 
SWISS COTTAGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 
FOUNDED 1833, Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 





Blind persons of both sexes are educated and taught various professions and 
trades in the Society's schools and technical workshops, and as many as possible 
are given employment after their training. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
to go forward with this work and to provide for the after care of the pupils. 
TROS. H. MARTIN, Secretary. 





PLEASE DON’T FORGET the 8,595 Orphan and Destitute Children in 


ap*- BARNARD O’S HOMES 


THIS CHRISTMASTIDE., 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED to pay the “ Food Bill.” 
Please mark Gifte “For Food Alone.” 
*,*° Cheques and Money Orders payable to “ Dr. Bernardo’s Homes.” 
Hon. Director, WILLIAM BAKER, Esq., M.A., LL.B., 
18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E, 





- TT 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the Duke 
of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are SORELY 
NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 St, James's 
Street, S.W.—Address : The SECRETARY, at the Orphana 


Og cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—-HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Bd.,Sheifield, 





Pee 

EK PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and oth 
“4 —A few Vacancies in 2 Modern House at Maghull, Laticashire. ents” 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepay, 


Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOoR, 


© Samange Seat Sam, Stoeagee 
OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR 7 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. : 
AUTHORS. PRC tn 
J Br woop & CO., LTD. PUBLISHERS 





“ L, ” 





150 HOLBORN, E.C., 
are prepared to UNDERTAKE the PUBLICATION of 
WORKS on terms to be arranged. TECHNICAL 








( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any ojj 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by thel 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Steet 


Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chicf Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

72 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES, 

5% paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


——— ~ - eeabiieiidiac 
] RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others,)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50%, security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 0%.—For 
full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A. 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vanoouver, - 
i UNABLE TO CALL, send for the latest examples 
of NOTEPAPERS, with the newest styles of Monogram dies, &,, 
ost-free. 
Tonien Western District Printing Co., Ltd., late PARKINS and GOTTO. 
The Court Stationers, 74-78 Oxford Street, London, W. . 
mxzyPSBwWwWeRit®tixzn Gc WANTED, 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 
































| Spey BOOKS.—Wordsworth’s Poems, Ist edit., 2 vols., 
calf, £3 3s., 1807; Churchill's Voyages and Travels, 6 vols., calf, £3, 1704; 
Edward FitzGerald’s Works, 7 vols., £8 8s.,for £3 3s.; Lytton’s Novels, 23 vols, 
hf. calf gilt, £44s.; Tom Moore's Poetical Works, 10 vols., full morocco, £2 10s.; 
Naval Chronicle, 16 vols., Portraits, &c., £3 3s., 1799; Hawkins and Kenyon's 
Silver Coins England, 1887, 35s. ; Rudge’s History Gloucestershire, folio calf, 
1779, £66s. ; Menpes’s Paris lllustrated, 20s., for7s.6d.; Lewis, The Monk, 3 vols, 
ilius., 73. 6d.; Rousseau’s Confessions, 2 vols., illus., 5s.; Hare’s Story of My 
Life, 6 vols., 633., for 14s.; Dawkins’ Cave Hunting and Early Man in Britai 
2 vols., 2+ 10s.; Anne Pratt’s Wild Flowers, 2 vols., 12s., for 6s.—BAKER’ 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 











CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT TOUES 
TO APRIL, 


YACHTING 
DECEMBER 


SPECIAL 


RM.S.P.—-THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 

18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 

” THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR | 

SCHOOL OUTFIT S. 
Catalogues Free, Illustrating 


EVERYTHING FOR BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEAR. 
HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


And at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds, 


London: 











TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF 


Price 6}d. 
1s. 1d. n 
2s. 2d. 


CHOICE TOBACCOS 


per 1 oz. Packet 
2, Tin 


" 4s Ld 








A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “ Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as & 
light supper repast, 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 











| 
| 
| 
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“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 
as 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 
Special 
Biend. « 

Price 4§/- to 12/6 


Made in 6 sizes, per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





As a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORCDYNE |. 


is unrivalled, and is admitted by the Profession 
to be the mest Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 
It acts like a C'yrm in Diarrhea and Dysentery, 
and is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, 
Rheumatism. 


Convincing pene Testimony accompanies 


each bottle. f all ese say- Is. lid., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d. —t ig on having Dr. J. Collis Drowne’s 
Chlorodyue, the Origin al and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds.) 





SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 


MOTOR LIVERIES A SPECIALITE. 


BELA & MILLER. 


LIVERY OUTFITTERS, 
7 Motcomb St., Belgrave Squaro, S.W. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 
Gen 


TELEG 


lemen waited upon in Town or at their Country Residence 


RAMS: “* LIVERYLIKE,” TELEPHONE: 835 Victoria, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS... £70, 000, 000. 















EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
; CHASED or LOANS gran ed therec n by 
tbe EQU ITAL: L REVERSIONARY I} ITER EST SOCIETY, Limited, 
aster Place, Strand Ww ( 


aaron Capital (Paid up) £ },000, 








Christmas Books fr Young 
& Old at the World's Largest Bookshop 





= " " a — 


You are cordially invited to visit 
the Greatest Exhibition of 
Christmas Bocks ‘in London. 





Prices to suit ‘every Purse. 
Art Rilediem Xmas_ Gifts, 
and every Library Requisite. 





—_— 


If you are unable to come, write for 
our Illustrated Christmas Catalogue. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telephone: 


Gerrard 5390 (5lines). Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, SOO OR, W. 
BOWES & BOWES, 

1 Trinity Street, Cambridge. 

JUST READY, FREE ON APPLICATION. No. 332. 
CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 
(many from the Library of Dr. Charles Taylor), Archacology and 
Architecture, the Bible in various languages, Commentaries, 
Biography, Fathers of the Church, Geography and Travel, 


Liturgical Works, &c. 


History, Hymns, 


|H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE ROOKBUYERS and PUBLIC I NSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROA 
} A Montily Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen numl< we post-t se 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & AKKA? "eS 
Telegraphic Address: Looxmex, Lonpox, Codes: Usticopg and AB c, 





| physical condition of the people by bringing abc 





Ww.c. 
(Telephone : 


Crewrrat 1515); 
W., LONDON, 


140 STRAND, 
or 37 PICCADILLY 
LAMLEY & CO., 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

1, 3, & 7 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 
Invite inspection of their large and interesting stock, both Old 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE sent on application post-free. 


New Second-Hand List Just Publ shed 
ites and Text-Books, 


(Telephone: 
Marraiz 3601), 


Technical Li sts, Students’ Rec qu 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strietly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL E ARL RODERTS, V.C., K.G. 


CBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To securc tho peace and safety 


cf the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
st “the 


adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 


£ s.d.| £8. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 6 0 0 | Me mbers eee wo W110 O 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 O 0} Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 1 0; and Journal 950 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscript ons of As té 


BRANCHES IN EVERY want or THE unireD KINCDOM. 


GEGRGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Officcs: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.V¥. 
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SCHWEITZER’S 
Cocoatina 


THE PERFECT COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


Pepton 


COCOA 
will digest anything 
and is perfectly delicious, 


In is, 6d. Tins only. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


CHOCOLATE. 
A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES, 


In Cartons at 1s. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c, 


H. SCHWEITZER and CO., Lrp.,, 
143 York Read, London, N. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copics obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tos Oxtp CorNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Brom- 
field Street, Mass., U.S.A.; 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
t, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 


sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 


Boston, Tus 


Duane Stres 





News 
New York, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; 

224 Rue de 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Canada ; 


Manning Chambers, Toronto, 


Svuxvscrirrion 


Company, 47 Dey 


Street, and Taylor Building, 
GALIGNANI’s Liprary, 
Rivoli, Paris; Taos Harontp 
Toronto, Wm. Dawson 
AND SONS, 
Canada; A.'T. CHapMaAn, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Strect, Montreal, Canada; Tus ANGLO- 
American Booxsenuine Depét, Port Said ; 
and Wm. Dawson AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
AnD Goren, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. Barture anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; BR. Spreckusy, Auckland ; 


and C. W. Riasyr, Adelaide, 





MEDOC. 


Per Dozen. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pet Pee. 
Pere BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pinis Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold iz Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOCL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


CADBURY’S 


ESSENCE of 


17/6 9/9 








is the 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions. 


The and 


every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 


beverage for to-day 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Scale of Charges for 
Hdvertisements, 









212 0 

cccceee 8 6 O 

Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 

Narrow Column (Third of Page) 4 4 0 

Half Narrow Column .............+ 220 

Quarter Narrow Column ......... 228 
Column (two-thirds width of 

ee 88 0 

ComMPAaNIEs, 


Outside Pace ..... 
Inside Page... 





Five limes (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Nerrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 

Beoad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms; net, 








tie 
TRE EAST and THE WEsr, 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FoR THE 
STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROSLEMS 
Vor. VIII. JANUARY, 1910. No. 29 
- ONTENTS! 0 

CONTENTS. 
Mission education and the Far Ea, 
yk amg Ay ede st. 
Waay” Caren, Ph.D. (Columbia University, 
The Druzes and their retigion, 
By Archdeacon Warp, of Alexandria, 





India for the Christian Church 
Christ? “ew 2 Op 
By the Rev. Epwin Greaves, L.MLS., of 
3enares. — 


a In Japan. 
y the Rev. G. W. Rawiras ; 
pr ln at Osaka. + CALS, mix 
Colour antipathies, a study of o j 
Church life in South ‘Africa, onditions of 
we By the Rev. BR. F. Cattawar, 
e@ probicm of Bantu edu i 
South Africa. aaaee ts 
By K. A. H. Hovenron, 
The interpretation of the Character of 
Christ to the non-Christian world, 
By the Eprror, 
Editoria! Notes. 
Introductions to our readers—The Congo 
uestion—The liquor trade in West Africa— 
Religious instruction in Government schools 
in Burma—The size of missionaries’ houses— 
as at sight—The University of Sa, 
atoon, 
Letter to the Editor. 
The size of missionaries’ houses, 
Revicws. 
Canada’s missionary congress—Life of Arch. 
bishop Machray—The story of Islam—The 
Jusutos and their country—The revival ig 
Manchuria—Lotus Buds—South Indian Mig. 
sions—The Marvest within—Visions, 
Ono Skilling net. 
SOCIETY FOK THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 








THE RELIABLE WORK OF REFERENCE. 
Now Ready. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE, 1910. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic History 
of the Peers, Baronets, Privy Council, 
Knights, and Companicns. 
Seventy-second Edition. Cloth, royal 8vo, 42. 
Cash price, 318. 6d. net. 
Of all Booksellers, or tho Publishers, 
Messrs. HARRISON & SONS, 45 Paty Matt, 8.W. 








THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (Tho LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, Ss. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Tue Leapessat. 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 








] PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Trackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to se::d the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazin, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of lls. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Fall Mall East, 5.W. 





“K” BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 





For nearest Agent write 
“KX” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 


Quar. 


terly. 


Half- 
early. 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
part of the United King- 
dom ove exe one 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. occ . 


#1 86...0143...073 


. £1126..,0163... 8 3 






























i 
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CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 








No. 529. JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 


A GREAT ART 
COLLECTION 








THE ISSUE AND THE RECORD 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA 
By Sir ANDREW FRASER, K.C.S.1. 


THE BUDGET AND BRITISH CAPITAL 
By LORD WELBY 


ABOUT GERMAN SPIES By CHARLES LOWE 
THE THEOLOGY OF mee * 5 PRESENTS 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE SEA 

By HANNAH GRIERSON 

RUDOLF EUCKEN AND ST. PAUL 
By RICHARD ROBERTS 
FIFTY YEARS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS By R. F. 

A NIGHT WITH VIKA OF VAVAU 
By MASEL HOLMES 
CANADA AND TARIFF REFORM ByJ. J. HARPELL 


AUTOMATIC WRITING By J. ARTHUR HILL 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Greece and Crete 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
THE FLOWERS OF CHRIST 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 
The Cambridge History of English Literature; Religion 
in the Early Roman Empire; Dr. Bradiey’s Lectures on 
Poetry; Social Engiana in the Fifteenth Century; A 
Cotswold Family; “The Coming Englishman,” &c. 


By E. T. COOK 


SON. 


MARSHALL and 


Iondon: HORACE 


Messrs. BUMPUS, of 350 Oxford St., 


have just issued a Catalogue of the 


Newest Books for Xmas, and also a 
specially selected List of First, Best, and 
Scarce Editions of the Greatest Authors 


and most notable Illustrators. Post-freeon 


application. Telephone: 1651 Paddington 


MODERN SLAVERY. 


SOME MORE QUESTIONS. 


See this week’s 


WORLD, 


with which is presented a 
DOUBLE-PAGE CARTOON by “SPY,” 
“HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANTS.” 

Price 1s. 


Office: 1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


} 





M” S10 AT ONC E.—Onr Music by Mail Department 
a ures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, 

r post age. Any publication, Briti sh or Foreign, mo stly by return.— 
R Dot ‘H, MURDOCH and CO., 463 Oxford Street, W.; City Showrooms: 
on House, Hatton Garden, E C5 ; and Branches, 


ab 


bite 


iu 
ii at 


An event that is commanding widespread attention 
is the dispersal of the choice collection of Art 
Treasures brought together by the eminent con- 


noisseurs, Messrs. Wills and Simmons, The sale 
is occasioned by 
THE RETIREMENT OF MR. WILLS 


FROM THE FIRM. 


During the years these gentlemen have been 
associated as collectors and distributors they have 
accumulated many fine pieces of 


RARE QUEEN ANNE, CHIPPENDALE, 
SHERATON, ADAM, LOUIS XV. & XVI. 
FURNITURE, 


OLD ORIENTAL, CONTINENTAL, AND 
ENGLISH PORCELAINS, 


Including specimens of Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, 


Worcester, Derby, Swansea, Nantgarw, Wedg- 











wood, and many others. 


Of great interest is the large and representative 
collection of 


VALUABLE MINIATURES, 
RARE XVI. CENTURY AND OTHER 
BRONZES, 


MARBLE GROUPS AND FIGURES, 


Also the beautiful specimens of German XVI. 
and XVII. Century glass. 
To the collector of 


ENGLISH CHINA 


an unrivalled opportunity is afforded of securing 
unique specimens of Chelsea, Bristol, Worcester, 
Swansea, Derby, &c., at exceptionally low prices. 


The collection is one of the finest that has ever 
been offered, containing many specimens worthy 
of our National Museums, and bears excellent 
testimony to the taste and judgment of 


__—_——- = 


Messrs. WILLS & SIMMONS 


445 OXFORD STREET. 





The Cenuinensess of Descriptions is in al! cases 
Cuaranteed. 
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THE MEDICI PRINTS 
FOR 1910—FIFTH YEAR 


THE MEDIC! SOCIETY exists in order to ISSUE THE MOST ACCURATE FACSIMILE 
REPRODUCTIONS, in the Colours of the Originals, which the most recently perfected methods of modern 
scientiic photography are capable of producing, AT THE LOWEST PRICE COMMERCIALLY 
POSSIBLE, and so to bring these Prints within reach of all purses. All Medici Prints may be purchased 
singly, subject only to the prior claims of Annual Subscribers. 
The Burlington Magazine, Times, and all the leading journals may be quoted in support of The Society’s 
contention that it has fulfilled both its pledges—TO ISSUE THE BEST, AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 
The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION of £3 (post-free) has hitherto entitled Subscribers to receive copies 
of the Annual Series after the great Italian Masters only. Commencing with the New Year (1910), however, 
ASSOCIATE SUBSCRIPTIONS will be received—also of £3—entitling the Associate Subscriber to 


select a certain number of Plates from among the new Prints for the year without limitation as to subject. 


Full particulars of both classes of Subscription will be found in the New Edition of The Society’s Prospectus— 
post-free 3d. stamps, or containing some 100 Reproductions of the Prints, post-free Is. stamps or P.O. [See also at 
foot of page.] Forms of Subscription post-free on application. No Subscription can be taken unless on these Forms, 
which bind the Subscriber to continue his Subscription (of whichever class) for a minimum period of Three Years, 


Among the New Prints for 1910 will be the first subjects from a considerable series of important masterpieces in 
The Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 


NEW MEDICI PRINTS FOR sog!o 


(List and Prices subject to amendment) 


The following are SPECIAL Publications from THE NATIONAL LOAN COLLECTION, 
by permission :— 
CAINSBOROUCH . Cainsborough Bupont . *17/6!| CIORCIONE(?) . «. Portrait of a Man e *25/- 


A limited number of Monochromes of this picture NOW READY, 
price 10/6 net, postage 6d. 
al i. Lane’s 


LAWRENCE . . Miss Ceorgina Lennox . *17/6| TITIAN (“Gdioccn*) . Portrait of a Man , *25/- 


* These prices are maximum prices, and likely to be reduced. Special Prospectus of the above 
subjects post-free, with details of Special Offer to purchasers of the entire Set. 


The following are the chief subjects (in addition to the above) proposed for issue in 1910 :— 


R. VAN DER Werpen... St. Luke drawing tho Virgin ... 
BrouwER on ... The Cambliers 

VANDYEKE oe .. Philip, Lord Wharton 

PaTINIR os -. The Baptism in Jordan 
REMBRANDT ave « The Olid Soldier ... eee 


Gran BEtuint1... ... A Holy Allegory ... 
MicuzLino eco ... Dante and his Book 
BorricgthI ... The Virgin Mother 
Giorcions ss ... Concert Champétre 
LORGOGNONE 0 ... M’na, Child and Saints 
CozREGGaio oes ... The Education of Cupid 
J. px’ Barsanri .. Portrait of a Man 
Luni... - ... M’na of the Rose-Bower 
RaruAarL eco ... Madonna della Tenda ... 


LANCRET ee .. The Music Lesson 
FRAGONARD ee ... The Stolen Kiss... 
NATTIER o .. M’me Sophie de France 


CoC MOoOoO ao Oo 


Ho.zein o .. Georg Cisze 
CRANACH pes +. The Rest on the Flight 
DvuReEx ... - .. The Virgin and Child ... 


RryNoups _ ... Viscount Althorp (ef. 4) 
GAINSEOROUGI... .. The Duchess cf Devonstire ... 
Lety (?) - ..» Giver Cromwell ... eee a 
Houpein oe ... King Henry Viil.... oon “a 2 VELASQUEZ ave .. The Infanta Margarita Teresa 17 


aoe 





other Subjects: also the Popular Medici Prints (price 6s. each). 
*,.* Some 60 Medici Prints have been published already. 


CATALOGUES. Summary Lists of Italian, English, National Portrait Series, French, and Flemish Series of 
Plates; also of Popular Medici Prints, Prints after Originals in the National Loan Collection, &.,— all or 
any post-free. 

The Scciety’s Complete Prospectus, with full details of ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, Frames, 

&c., post-free for 3d. stamps, or Completely Illustrated, 12d. stamps or P.O. 


Drawings by Albrecht Diirer—Detailed List of 64 Facsimiles after these, post-free 2d. stamps, or with 
64; Illustrations, 1s. stamps. Illustrated List of “Primitives” of the Flemish, German, and Italian 
Schools, post-free 6d. stamps. 


_ PHIL iP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Soviety, Ltd., 38 Albemarle Street, London, W. 








Loxton: Printed by L. Urcort Griz at the Senfen and County Printiz ng Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; and Pub lished by Jou» Baxer fer the ‘ * SpectaTOB™ 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Streot. in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, December 25th, 1900. 








